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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LATIN INSCRIPTIONS 


By J. C. Eanenr, Adjunct Professor of Latin, Columbia College. Half 


The only book in the English language on this subject. A full course, embodying the 
latest Investigations in Latin epigraphy. Combines an extensive introduction, with about 
seven hundred examples of inscriptions, one hundred of which are reproductions, showing 
forms of letters and general arrangement of the inscriptions. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS 


By T. B. Linpsay. Profusely illustrated: 1.10 
* Professor Lindsay's Cornelius Nepos is evidently an excellent edition and admirably suited 
to its purpose. All teachers of preparatory schools ought to welcome so scholarly a text-book 
as this, partly because it enables them to substitute Nepos for a large part of Caesar, which is 
a change greatly to be desired on many accounts.” — E. P. CROWELL, Professor of Latin and 
Literature, Amherst College. 


VIRI ROMAE 
Edited by R. Akrowsmirn and Cuarves Knarr. Cloth..... 75 
“It is a great satisfaction to know that Viri Rome can be used, and doubtless will be used, 


in so attractive and instructive a form.’’—SAmvueEL HaAnt, Professor of Latin Lanquage and 
‘Literature, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


ROMAN LIFE IN LATIN PROSE AND VERSE 


Selected and Edited by H. B. Peck and R. Arrowsmiru. Cloth, beauti- 


* Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse is the most fascinating salmagundi I have yet seen. 
One reads on and on, attracted by the variety and novelty of the excerpts. ‘The illustrations 
happily illuminate the text and the whole subject of the book.” —J. E. Goopricn, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, 
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LATEST TEXT-BOOKS 


SELECTIONS FROM AULUS GELLIUS 


* Professor Knapp’s edition of Aulus Gellius will, Lam sure, tind favor with all our classical 
instructors.’’—SIpNEY G. ASHMORE, Professor of Latin, Union College, Schence- 


LATIN LESSONS 


* An excellent book, well composed on the best plan for sucha purpose.’—WiILLIAM A, 


PACKARD, Professor of Latin Literature, Princeton College, N. J ¢ 
FIRST GREEK BOOK 


By C. W. Gieason, Roxbury Latin School, and C. S. Arnrerron, Late 
Roxbury Latin School, with an introduction by Dr. W. C. 1.00 


* A thoroughly good book, rationally constructed and well fulfilling the promise of its motto. 
For while it gives all the essentials, it resists virtuously the temptation to load down the 
pupil with superfluous information.” Henry M. BEArp, Professor of Greek Literature, 
University of the City of New York. ; 


CICERO’S CATO TMAIOR DE SENECTUTE 


**Notable for its double notes, the scope of its introduction, and the convenience of its 
arrangement. It seems to me the best edition of this work now in the American market.” 
—Professor CARL P. HARRINGTON, University of North Carolina. 


FIRST LATIN READINGS 
By R. Akrowsmiru and Grorcre M. Wiicuer.  Ilustrated.......... 1.25 


* This book deserves recognition and praise, for the selections are well made and arranged. 
We need have no hesitation in giving it into the hands of young students instead of Cawsar.”’ 
—GONZALEZ LODGE, Professor of Latin, Bryn Mawr College. 
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Just Published. 


A Text-Book of the History of Architecture. 


By A. D. fF. Hamuin, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, 
Columbia College. Crown Svo, with 229 Illustrations, chiefly in half-tone, bibliographies, 
Glossary, Index of Architects, and a General Index. Pp. xxvii.—442. $2.00. 

The aim of this work has been to sketch the various periods-and styles of architecture with the broadest 
possible strokes, and to mention, with such brief characterization as seemed permissible or necessary, the 
most important works of each period or style. While the book is intended primarily to moet the special 
requirements of the college student, those of the general reader have not been lost sight of. The majority 
of the technical terms used are defined or explained in the context, and the small remainder in a glossary 
at the end of the work. The illustrations have been carefully prepared from original drawings and from 
photographs with a view to elucidating the text rather than for pictorial effect, and, with the exception of 
some fifteen cuts, reproduced by permission, are entirely new. 
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Paradise of Childhood. 


The Quarter Century Edition is just published. This book has long been a classic 
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Price, handsome cloth, $2.00. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Publishers, and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


\ recent work on the experiment plan designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
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(juincy, Everett, and Weymouth, in Massachusetts, and Exeter, N. H., is evidence enough of its excellence and popularity. 

Some of its notable and excellent features, which make this system unique, are: Constant and systematic review; double copies on each page ; 
‘e given to numerals; provision for careful comparison of capital and small letters; copies give information concerning scientific, historical, 


The same special features appear also in the Slanting Copies, so that every superintendent, teacher, and school officer, who would have the most 
satisfactory writing in his school—either in the Slanting or Vertical Method—should not fail to examine the Normal Review System of Writing, 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Ge Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticnlar and 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS,.. . 91 John Street, New York. 


STEREOPTICONS, 


&CO., 
115-117 NASSAU ST., 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
189 La Saile Sr, 


CHICAGO, ff 


‘SAN FRANCISCO. CAL, 
Marietta St. 


N Broadway, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS it HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 4 pleasing Science. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments | Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. !. 
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Bunsen 
p. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
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528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 
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MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


No other line from Chicago 
affords equal train service. 
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ule of trains, furnished on 
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A. J. SMITH, G.P.A., 
CLEVELAND. 


C. K. WILBER, W.P.A., 
CHICAGO. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 

20W Jducation. 
Price, $3.50. {eow] Mass. State Board of Educatio 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 


HoRACE MANN 
The Educator 


By A. E. Winsuip 
Cloth, 50 cents 


C0000 


AND 


A Life=size Portrait 


OF 


Horace Mann 
Printed on heavy paper 


Price, 50 cents 


Both to any address, 
prepaid, for %5 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 


WI N S H | P for all grades. 
oF  T EACH ERS’ 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 
(N. EB. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


We make personal Register 


now. 


AGENCY. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- Pabeestbon 
2 ‘rs to the JOURNAL 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. have their subscriptions 


MENEELY & co., Established advanced six months by send- 
WEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826, | new yearly subscription. 
Descriptionand prices on application. W ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

Bast 14th St., 


Somerset St.. Boaton, Maaa. 
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SUPPLIES, 
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SCHERMERHORN & (0. 


WHE corresponding with advertisers in 
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Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices, 

High grade instruments for the amateur and y:., 
fessional, especially designed for the use of oil, lin 
or electric light. 

My name appears on everything I manufacture ay 
guarantees you the best of materials and workmanshi, 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements a; 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock always 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue. 

CHAS. BESELER, 
Patantee and Manufacturer, 
218 Centre St., New York City, 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 


‘852 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON MASS. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


um Building, Chicago, Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 
Chicago offers in- 


spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Matle- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Degrees not granted upon work done wholly by corre- 
spondence, but credit will be given upon courses com 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at any 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to Tir 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The Correspondence - Study 


2-25t 


The University of 


Dept. — Chicago. 


Summer Vacation Tours 
To COLORADO 
THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


THE BURLINGTON RouTE (C., B. & Q. R.R.) have 
arranged for five personally conducted tours in pri- 
vate Pullman cars, through the most interesting 
parts of the West. Leave Chicago and St. Louis 
June 23, July 7, 14, 21, and 28. The price of a 
ticket covers all expenses, and the amount is consid- 
erably less than what it would cost one to make the 
trip alone. A special agent accompanies each party, 
and attends to all details. Write for a descriptive 
pamphlet to T. A. GRADY, Manager Tours Depart- 
ment, C., B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark St., Chicago. 


Europe, 1896. 


38 days, $175—all expenses. 
66 $400 


Circular upon application. 


ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


By house of twenty years’ 
standing toa lady or gentle- 
man teacher first willing to 


SALARY 


learn our business, then to travel, all expenses 


paid, or to do office work and correspondence. 

Salary, $800. Enclose self-addressed stamped 

envelope to S.C. KNOWLES, Secretary, 
2t 87 Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. 


~ Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of iecee St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BrinGewArTeR, Mass. 
_ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoyprEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrFiELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues address 
w J. Greenoven., Principal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. — 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
ddress WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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CROWS. 


FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, QUINCY, MASS. 


‘+ Care, care, care!” 
And a flutter of wings, 
Black wings, though the sky is blue. 
Care, care, care!” 
Darkly the heavy-winged ones go, 
Sombrely, decorously, black, 
On, on to the dusky pines. 
‘* Care, care, care!” 
Who knows, ah, who, 
What lies in the lone pine wood ? 
On the highest tree of all, 
On a blasted, lightning-riven tree, 
After a circling dark in the sunlit air, 
The broad black wings are still,— 
Yet aye again and again 
Through the vistas of grim pine wood, 
Yes, and through memory, too! 
Care, care, care!” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Saran E. Boston: If Froebel came to 
Boston, he would be found among the foremost stu- 
dents of childhood, and would coéperate eagerly in 
such revision of his work as child study suggests, and 
those who love his spirit more than his letter had 


long ago begun. 


Wituiam O. Kroun, University of Illinois: If we 
wish to determine the order in which the various 
faculties unfold and develop, it is almost absolutely 
necessary that we be able to determine the date at 
which each particular faculty begins to acquire 
strength, and manifest itself as a factor in the child’s 


mental life. 


Exior Norton, Harvard University: 
The highest end of the highest education is not any- 
thing that can be directly taught, but it is the con- 
summation of all studies. It is the final result of 
intellectual culture in the development of the breadth, 
‘serenity, and solidity of mind, and in the attainment 
of that complete self-possession which finds expres- 
sion in character. 


SuPERINTENDENT W. R. Prentice, Hornellsville, 
N. Y.: The business of the public school is to take 
the child at the threshold of life, to shield him, to 
train him, to encourage him, to fit him for life, to 
make up to him, as far as possible, the defects of 
home training, the limitations of ancestry, and the 
wrongs of early environment, to plant his feet 
squarely on the right road to an honorable, a useful 
future. 


Presipent W. L. Hervey, Zeachers’ College, New 
York: The time has come when every teacher of 
drawing, even in its humblest stages, may regard his 
work in the light of its highest objective point, 
namely, the revelation of the world of the beautiful, 
and in the light of its two-fold functions as the lan- 
guage of the practical arts and the beautiful in form. 
The time has come when the child’s first free-hand 
paper cutting in the nursery and his first modeling in 
clay in the kindergarten are seen to be the first link 
in the chain that leads to painting, ornament, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. 


THE REAL SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


After the gymnasium, the most important school of 
higher grade in Germany is the Realschule, with its 
varied modifications. The gymnasium stands for 
something definite —careful preparation. in classical 
philology ; and, although the aims of the real school 
may not be as clearly defined as those of the gymna- 
sium, it must be remembered that the gymnasium is a 
very old institution, and that the real school, although 
born the middle of the last century, was scarcely a 


recognized factor in German education before the be- 


ginning of the present century. What the gymnasium 
is to ancient learning, the real school is to modern. 
The one leads to the university and the learned pro- 
fessions ; the other, to polytechnicum and the position 
of citizen, artisan, and soldier. . 

Real schools are ordinarily of three kinds: the sim- 
ple real schools, the higher real schools, and the real 
gymnasiums; and although there are slight differ- 
ences inthe length of the courses of study, the chief 
difference consists in the amount of Latin offered. 
The simple real school offers no Latin. Its course 
usually covers ten years. It presupposes little or no 
preparatory work on the part of its students, but 
begins with the primary subjects. The course of 
study of one of these schools, which may be said to 
stand as representative of all such schools in Ger- 
many, requires during the first year (pupils from 
seven to eight years old) six recitations each week in 
German, six in mathematics, eight in French, three in 
religion, and two in composition. The second year 
German gets one hour less and composition one hour 
more, French and mathematics remain the same, and 
geography is added, with two recitations. The third 
year French is given nine recitations a week, mathe- 
matics six, German four, religion and physical training 
each three, music one, and geography, history, and 
composition each two. 

Standing for modern ideas and ideals, the real 
school, as will be noted, gives to French (and English) 
and mathematics the time given in the gymnasium to 
Latin and Greek. Inthe fourth year the mathematics 
is given but five recitations weekly; but inthe fifth and 
sixth years, eight; in the seventh, nine; in the eighth, 
ten; in the ninth, fifteen; and in the tenth, twelve. 
Astronomy is included under mathematics; but the 
German student, dealing simply with decimals, and 
wasting no time over that idol of the English and 
American school,— “ weights and measures,” — covers 


-the ground in arithmetic much more rapidly than we 


are able to do. 

French is gradually reduced after the fourth year to 
give place to English, which is introduced the sixth year, 
with but three recitations weekly for three years, and 
two recitations per week for the eighth and ninth 
years. Work in science, to except the geography, is 
ordinarily not begun before the fourth year; and in 
the simple real school it receives less consideration 
than one would expect. The American visitor, too, is 
surprised to see how generally lecture methods pre- 
vail, and how rarely laboratory work accompanies the 
scientific instruction. Drawing from the fourth year 
on is given important consideration — an average of 
five recitation periods weekly. 

The higher real school and the rea: gymnasium 
have nine-year courses and require three years’ 
preparatory work. The higher real school rarely offers 
Latin, but it gives more attention to modern languages, 
science, and mathematics. The real gymnasium, in 
addition to French and English, offers Latin, although 
its instruction in Latin is neither so extensive nor so 
thorough as that done by the gymnasium. In a real 
gymnasium, with whose programme I am somewhat 
familiar, Latin is given nine recitations a week the 
first and second years, six recitations the third year, 


and five recitations weekly during the remaimder of 
the course. In the same school French is not begun 
until the third, and English until the fourth year. In 
the third year French has seven recitations weekly, 
five in the fourth year, and four each week during the 
remaining five school years. English begins with four 
recitations a week, but after the fifth year it has but 
three, 

The present tendency in German edueational 
thought is to have but one real school, instead of 
three, as at present, with a course of study that will 
give thorough instruction in French and English, but 
offer no work in Latin. More attention, it is urged, 
should be given to the natural sciences and modern 
history. It was the intention of Professor Humboldt, 
who did most to place these schools on a solid footing, 
that they should prepare for industrial, mechanical, 
and commercial pursuits. The real school was not to 
supersede the gymnasium, but to relieve it of that large 
class of students not looking to learned professions. 
They, unfortunately, have departed from this purpose 
in a useless attempt to compete with the gymnasiums 
in humanistie instruction. This they cannot do, and 
the sooner they recognize their true sphere, the more 
efficient are they Jikely to become. The real schools, 
like the gymnasiums, are for boys only. What Ger- 
many does for her girls will be told in a subsequent 
article. 


THE NATURAL METHOD OF QUESTIONING. 


BY H. 8. A. 


The three-year-old was convalescing from a fever, 
and I was trying to help him forget that he wanted 
to go out to play in the snow. He was sitting in his 
little chair before a window of the nursery that offered 
for view a short stretch of uninteresting country road, 
and was patiently snipping with his blunt-pointed 
scissors scraps of paper into infinitesimal bits. 

I, near by, had exhausted the possibilities of the 
outlook for amusement, and nearly bankrupted my 
store of resources, when, finally, to quiet his fretting, 
I began singing to an easy tune of my own: — 

*¢ Old King Cole was a merry old soul— 
A merry old soul was he; 
He called for his pipe and he called for his bow], 
And he called for his fiddlers three.” 

I sang it through to my satisfaction, and noting 
that he was quiet during the performance, and hoping 
to prolong the good effect, I began repeating it, as I 
knew no other stanza nor if there were another, when 
he interrupted with, “ What o’ King Co’e say when he 
ca’?” I gave dramatically several possible illustra- 
tions. 

“ What he ca’ foh ?” 

I repeated the lines of the stanza. He patiently 
varied his question. “ What he ca’ foh he pipe and 
he fiddlehs free foh ?” 

I attempted to explain, and, to forestall further 
questioning, I included the use of the bowl, and, for 
a time, became a cheap edition of a cook book on the 
subject of punch. My explanations quite exhausting 
the subject, as a fitting conclusion, I began again to 
sing: — 

‘*For old King Cole was a merry old soul,” 
when he asked, “ How he wanted to smoke ? ” 

Illustration and explanation followed to include the 
possible phases of his question, but he interrupted, 
‘“‘ How he like he smoke an’ he punch togeveh ? ” 

I hesitated, and he changed the question. “ How 
he drink he punch when he smoke ?” 

While I still hesitated, he graciously dropped to the 
plane of the examined. “ Who make he punch ?” 

“The cook,” I answered, with relief. 

“What ’e’ cook said when he smoke in ’e’ house ?” 

“T guess she didn’t mind,” I said, carelessly. 

“Cook say, ’o’ King Co’e mus’ smoke out-doohs,’” 
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corrected he, with assumed sternness, and then as an 
unanswerable interrogative, “ Wheh ’e’ smoke go in 
’e’ house ? ” 

I grasped at this chance to explain that smoke, 
being finely divided carbon, would float in the air for 
along time before it settled on any or everything 
within its reach, and—but again he interrupted, 
“ Wheh o’ King Co’e put he pipe when he had behpus ?” 
“On the shelf, of course,” I answered. 

‘* How high ’e’ she’f was ? ” 

“Qh, just high enough. About so high,” and I in- 
dicated with my hand a reasonable distance from the 
floor. 

“ How he put ’e’ baccy in he pipe ? ” 

| showed him how. 

“ How he put ’e’ pipe in he mouf ? ” 


I showed him that, too. 


*“ How o’ King Co’e make he pipe light ?” 
“ With a match,” I answered, shortly. 


“ What kind o’ match o’ King Co’e took 
“ Same kind that mamma uses.” 
what he se’atch it on?” 

1 confessed my ignorance. 

“On he boot,’’ he hastened to inform me, and to 
ask, “ How he se’atched it on he boot ?” 

Taking my momentary hesitation for a failure to 
understand, he repeated slowly, “ How o’ King Co’e 
se’atched ’e’? match on he boot?” Then, still more 
explicitly, “How he took ’e’ match, an’ give ita 
se’atch ? ” 

I satistied him in a bit of pantomine. 
quired, “ What made o’ King Co’e smoke : 

“What makes anybody smoke ? ” I asked in return. 
“What he said to he wife when he wanted some 


“ Se’atch, an’ go bang! 


Then he in- 
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punch?” he said, ignoring my question. 

“He didn’t have any wife,” I answered, callous to 
historical truth, and only hoping that negation might 
prove some barrier to his questions. 

“What foh?” he asked, adding anxiously, “ What 
made o’ King Co’e haven’t any wife ?” 

“How do I exclaimed despairingly. 
“Shall I go and ask him ?” 

No, ’oo can’t go ! ” said he. 

“T don’t see but that I shall have to,” I said, 
making a feint to rise from my seat. 

‘No, ’oo mus’n’t go!” said he, earnestly, and then 
offered successively these reasons, “ We can’tspa’ (re) 
00! O’ King Co’e live way off! Not any t’(r)ain 
get theh! Not any boat go theh! Not any (naming 
the local) t’ain yun to he house!” Finally, as T ap- 
peared unconvinced, he offered this clincher, knowing 
my weakness, “ That smoke he smoking make ’oo 
sick.” 

| expressed my willingness to remain, but before I 
had a chance to regret a lost opportunity, or to con- 
gratulate iyself on having escaped a possibly em- 
harassing interview, he asked, “ Wheh o’ King Co’e 
live?” 

“Oh, a long way off, as you said.” 

“ Wheh ?” 

“Oh, the other side of the world!” 

“ Wheh ?” 

“Down in China!” T answered in sudden despera- 
tion, with a half hope that his knowledge of that 
country, limited to the fact, customarily taught infants, 
that the Chinese youth are getting up as they are 
going to bed,—a sort of argument from contraries 
supposed to induce sleep in tired little bodies, — 
would lead to a change of thought, and, perhaps, sug- 
gest the desirability of a nap, but he only asked, with 
the regret that one has in seeing a possible hope van- 
ish, “ What made he didn’t live in this wo’ld ? ” 

[ expressed my inability to meet the situation, and 
he continued, “ What he name? What o’ King Co’e 
name ? 

“ Darling —” I began. 

Dahling!” he repeated. Dahling o’ King —. ” 

* Darling,” | continued, “aren’t you getting tired ? 
What makes you ask so many questions ? ” 

“T got to talk!” said he. “What he have fee 
fiddlehs foh?” 

“To fiddle,” I said. 

“ What ’ey fiddle?” 

“They fiddled on a fiddle,” I answered lueidly. 


know 


What he mommee say ‘ 


“How fee fiddlehs fiddle on a fiddle?” he very 
naturally asked. 

“They had three fiddles, too,” I explained wearily. 
“One fiddler to a fiddle.” 

“Tell about a fiddle,” said he. ‘What a fiddle is ? 
Vy don’t ’oo say,” he continued, impatiently, “ what a 
fiddle is ? ” 

But while I was hopelessly struggling to grasp some 
straw of description, a light —a home light — broke 
on his mental vision. “ Mommee say ‘Fiddle? 
dle!” with seornful emphasis. 

“ Faddle!” I responded antiphonally, and then 
penitently realizing that a new expression but gave 
occasion for a new question, I hastily retreated. 
“Darling,” [ said, “aren’t you getting tired? Don’t 
snip any more papers. Wouldn’t you like a drink of 
milk now ?” 

“Hnum punch!” said he, promptly. 

“My dear child!” I exclaimed in alarm at his 
thick utterance. “You are taking cold! you must 
get back to bed at once !” 

“No! hnum punch!” he cried, and began in a 
wheedling tone, “ No hmoke, ’cauthe —” 

But my startled exclamation had already brought 
his mother, who had probably been listening at the 
foot of the stairs, and now with that sort of loving 
interest in the patient that manifests itself in rebuke 
of the attendant, after a cursory view of thesituation, 
which yet included the paper-strewn floor, she in- 
quired hastily, ‘“ What is all this litter about ? What 
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is he sitting up so long for? What are you making, 


darling ?” 

“Hnum hnow !” said he, scattering a shower of bits 
as he spoke. 

“Don’t do that!” she exclaimed quickly. “We 
can’t have snow in the house. I shall have to burn up 
your snow,” she added with the aeeustomed cruelty 
of unimaginative mothers. 

As she opened the stove door to throw in the paper 
snow, he with the ready change of base of imaginative 
children, and suggested now, perhaps, by the idea of 
burning, stopped her, with a quick grasp of the scis- 
sors “No-o! That my baeey!” he 
“To’ King Co’e! Dahlin’ o’ King —” 

His mother, failing to understand, uttered a dis- 
tressed exclamation, at either the attendant’s stupidity 
or this new complication, when in happened the 


on her dress. 


cried, 


father, who had, also, probably been listening, but 
bringing, as an excuse, some little arrangement for the 
baby’s comfort. 

After taking the customary physician’s diagnosis, 
and bothering the child with loving, irrelevant ques- 
tions as he noted changes of tongue and pulse and 
skin, saying, in disregard of his wife’s temperance pro- 
test, “ A glass of milk punch is what he needs! A 
little stimulant at this stage won’t hurt him.” 

“No hmoke!” called out darling old King Cole, as 
his father disappeared. “Cauthe that make auntie —” 

“’Sh!” said, 


His mother brushed up, and burned up his “ bacey,”’ 
promising him future treats galore, his father stirred 
his punch, and | hummed to an easy tune of my own : — 


‘* And he called for his bowl, 
And he ealled for his fiddlers three! ” 


EFFECT UPON CUBA. 


Now that congress has recognized the Cuban 
as entitled to all the rights of war, it is in 
order to state precisely what the legal effect of that 
recognition is. It makes it impossible for Spain to 
go on treating the Cuban insurgents as bandits on 
land, and pirates at sea. This country has vetoed 
that proposition, and that ends it. The United 
States has declared that Cuba is a belligerent power, 
with a flag, a government, and a distinct status 
among the governments of the world. Until this 
declaration was made, any vessel flying the flag of 
Cuba, coming into any port of the United States, was 
liable to be treated as a pirate, and all on board were 
in danger of prosecution for piracy. On the request 
of Spain, we were obliged to so treat them. Now 
that congress has spoken the world of recognition, 
a vessel flying the flag of free Cuba can come into 
the port of New York or any other American port on 
the same footing as any of the vessels of Spain. The 
action of congress enables the Cuban patriots to do 
anything and everything in our ports and markets, 


patriots 


and in the waters surrounding our coasts that. any 
other nation can do — to buy arms, ammunition, and 


supplies of all kinds in our markets openly, and to 
take them out of our ports without any sort of hin- 
drance, just as the Spanish government itself can do. 

Vessels fitting out in American ports to carry arms 
and ammunition to Cuba can no longer be spied upon 
by Spanish agents, and reported to the government 
at Washington for arrest. Further than this, men 
can now openly leave our shores to aid the Cubans, 
The way 
is open to them, too, to engage in privateering. It is 
also open to the Cubans to publicly negotiate their 
bonds, and raise money by pledging their credit upon 
our stock exchanges, or elsewhere.— Philadelphia In- 


though not as avowedly armed expeditions, 


quirer. 


SCHOOLS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BY EMMA SHAW COLCLEUGH, 


During last summer the well-equipped schools of 
New England were most forcibly brought to my 
mind in contrast to some I have seen. Fresh from a 
visit to one, upon the barest, bleakest of all bleak 
Newfoundland coasts, | noted a few particulars for 
my old friends, the JourNna. readers, 

On the morning in question, I had rambled over 
the tishing town, interviewed the fishwives at their 
hard tasks, and, the sun absolutely refusing to show 
his face enough for the use of my kodak, I strayed 
into the school,—a bare, untinished building, divided 
by a thin board partition into two rooms. Into the 
first, or highest, | took my way. Explaining that | 
had known something of schools in New England, | 
asked permission to spend a little time with them. 

A half hour [ waited, while the master evidently 
took my call to himself instead of for the school. 
Finally, I asked about the books in use, and while | 
was ostensibly looking at them, he allowed a class to 
mumble through an exercise in (?) “reading,” I sup- 
pose he called it. 

As I examined the geography in use, I thought it a 
good rebuke to our conceit to note how little notice 
other people give us. While page after page was 
devoted to Newfoundland, and the Kuropean coun- 
tries had a full share of space, one small half-column 
was all that the United States received. Cities, 
population, description, and all were disposed of with 
a brevity that, I confess, surprised me. 

After a little time, I went into the primary depart- 
ment, where a young girl, seareely more than a child, 
presided. About her clustered half a hundred little 
ones,— bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked, happy little faces, 
that showed no trace of the care that early ages the 
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hard-worked fisher men and women of this storm- 
swept island. The rafters were bare, the room un- 
painted and utterly devoid of any. attempt at decoration, 
A rusty stove in the midst, a worn blackboard and 
alphabet card upon the wall, a rickety table, and long 
settees, guiltless of anything that would suggest com- 
fort, made up the sum total of the furnishings. 

Upon these unpainted benches,— with no backs, 
and so high that their little feet were eight or ten 
inches from the floor,— row after row, the poor little 
urchins sat, or wiggled, and who should blame them ? 

Finally, seeming to realize that she must appear to 
be doing something, the teacher called the alphabet 
class, and twenty little ones toddled out, ranging 
themselves in a semi-circle before the card afore- 
For a good half-hour variations of this 
programme followed: “Harry, point out A,’ and 
poor Harry marched forward. If he was successful, 
she took the pointer. “What letter is that?” and a 
chorus of A’s,” by no means beautifully simul- 
taneous, replied. “ Now, then, ‘A’ all together,” she 
said, and again it was tried, 

The detection of a poor little waif looking at the 
strange lady instead of at the scareely-legible card, 
was followed by a snappy, “ Peter, yowll get no recess 
if you look off again,” and she got so busy watching 
them that the boys in the back part of the room had a 
good game of “catch” with their balls, and one repro- 
bate emptied the bottle of water allowed him for 
cleaning his slate down the neck of the girl in front; 
and still the droning alphabet chorus went on. 

If some kindergartners could only have looked-in, 
their hearts would have ached, as mine did, for the 
four or five little things, with quivering lips and great 


named. 


tears welling up, who had to lose their recess because 
they had ventured a glance at so unusual a thing as a 
visitor. 

While I can assure my readers that this is a true 
picture, not overdrawn in the least, I would by no 
means convey the idea that there are no good schools 
in Newfoundland; for there are many. I visited fine 
schools in St. John’s, and in all the larger towns it 
is not so bad; but to my mind the system is all wrong. 

Fancy a poor town of 500 or 600 with its Presby- 
terian school, its Methodist (or “ Wesleyan,” as they 
say) school, its Church of England school, and a 
Catholic school added! This is frequently the case. 
Three, and sometimes four, schools divide into drib- 
lets the stipend, which, if rightly used, would support 
one school, and allow the teachers fairly good appli- 
ances for their work. 

Teachers properly prepared for their duties can ill 
afford to go into the outports to teach, at the present 
low salaries, and the poor ones are so far removed 
from official supervision that they practically have 
things their own way. 

I must add what impressed me very pleasantly as I 
was driving along the “ French coast’ of Cape Breton 
island, I chanced to pass several schoolhouses at 
recess or at the close of school. The natural polite- 
ness of the French race was exemplified in those 
embryo ladies and gentlemen. Not a hat but was 
lifted as we passed, and the fact that many of them 
were battered almost beyond recognition as a hat, or 
brimless and dilapidated, did not in the least detract 
from the natural grace of the action, and the shy- 
eyed girls, veiling their bright orbs by long lashes, 
failed not to greet the stranger with a prettily-uttered 
‘good afternoon.” The custom seemed universal, 
and is not without its lesson for scholars in much 
more favored localities. 


THE ROENTGEN RAYS IN FICTION. 


It has seldom happened, says a writer in the Vienna 
Fremdenblatt, that the fanciful ideas of a writer of 
fiction have been fully realized afterwards. Such a 
realized picture is the discovery of the so-called X- 
rays by Professor Roentgen. 

Some time ago a little volume containing ten medi- 
cal stories appeared in Stuttgart. In this volume the 
author, “Philander” (pseudonym of a Wurtemberg 
physician), treated of a number of medical problems. 
The last story, “ Electra,” a physical diagnostic story 


of the twentieth century, anticipated the Roentgen 
discovery. 

Aided by Electra, the spirit of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a young physician obtains a casket filled with 
secrets. By their help he is enabled to make all or- 
ganisms transparent. The means of doing so he finds 
to be composed of the simplest materials. 

With fear and trembling he ventures, therefore 
to appear before a most highly scientific body, and to 
make known the discovery whose service to humanity 
cannot be computed. 

When the modest man had finished his explanation 
of the light apparatus, and had exhibited its effects 
upon two patients, an approving muriur went through 
the hall, increasing to lively applause, and finally to 
shouts of “ Fame! Fame!” 

A learned professor present indeed declared that 
the thing was so ridiculously simple that any one 
might have discovered it, but the loud ery, “Colum- 
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bus! Columbus!” silenced him. 


“What would I have given for such a method of 


aried 


making embedded foreign substances visible % 
the excited professor of surgery. “ A new and glori- 
ous future has dawned for us doctors!” exclaimed in 
chorus the renowned clinique lecturers on heart and 
lung diseases; “And for us specialists for women’s 
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diseases !” joined in the representative of the women’s 


clinique.— Harper's Weekly. 


A PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION. 
BY WARREN WINTILROP. 

[One of the best of school entertainments is a Presidential 
Reception. In a high school or academy it would be more 
successful, and when the outside public can be enlisted, there 
may be found in any community good representatives of each 
of the twenty-four. The chief benefit of such an exhibition is 
in the historic influence awakened. Such an entertainment was 
recently given in a church, and the characters were dressed in 
the general style of the times represented. ‘They came forward 
in groups of four, and were presented to the audience. The 
master of ceremonies announced the name, George Washington, 
president of the United States. The person who took the char- 
acter stepped forward two paces, and bowed to the audience, 
and, while he remained in position, the master of ceremonies 
After present- 
ing each group, there was some patriotic selection recited or 
The value of the remarks will depend largely upon 


made some remark applicable to the occasion. 


song sung. 
the care with which they are prepared. 
dent should be assigned to some special pupil, and then all 
.might bear some part in toning up the introduction. There are 
given in this connection the introductions used at the church 
They are merely printed to 
The 
one aim must be to have variety and some entertaining features, 
some surprises. In the historic 
character, she should accompany the president. | 


In school each presi- 


entertainment referred to already. 
aid pupils, who can easily improve upon many of them. 


cases where the wife is an 


George Washington. Wis hatchet, sword, and pen madé him 
the Immortal Washington. 

John Adams. As in all well-regulated families, John Adams 
furnished the wisdom and the dignity, and his wife the tongue 
and the She was the most eminent American letter- 
writer. 

Thomas Jefferson. 


would not know his own child — modern Democracy. 


pen. 
A great character, a wise man, but he 


James Madison. (Wis was the most eventful administration 
from Washington to Lincoln. 

James Monroe. Wise in his generation, his doctrine has 
made a president otherwise in this generation. 

John Quincy Adams. As wise as his father, as brilliant as 
his mother, he set the pace for the Adams’ race. 

Andrew Jackson. In ten years jhe decapitated ten times as 
many officials as all other presidents had in forty years, but he 
was not a circumstance to a modern executioner — pardon me 
— executive. 

Martin Van Buren. 
tration. 

General William Henry Harrison. 
cold water, his election with hard cider. 

John Tyler. The last president from Virginia, later a mem- 
ber of the Confederate congress. 

James K. Polk. Wis administration brought California into 
the union, and placed the country on a substantial gold basis. 

Zachary Taylor. We whipped the Mexicans, and took the 
presidency as his reward for being ‘‘ rough and ready.” 

Millard Fillmore. We honored New England by making 
Daniel Webster secretary of state. 

Franklin Pierce. New Uampshire has named every lofty 
peak for some one of the presidents, with Mt. Washington pre- 
Her only president was Franklin Pierce. 


This country was plunged in a terrible 


Ilis was the first hard-times adminis- 


He won his fame side 0’ 


siding over them all. 
James Buchanan. 


civil war, because James Buchanan had no grip on the Union— 
he was a bachelor. 

Abraham Lincoln. From the people he came, upon the 
people he depended, through the people he triumphed, for the 
people he lived, with the people he is immortal. 

Andrew Johnson. Uis heroic loyalty kept Tennessee in the 
Union, and made him vice-president. The assassin made him 
president. 

U.S. Grant. Shiloh announced, Vicksburg crowned, Appo- 
mattox glorified Ulysses S. Grant. 

Rutherford B. Hayes. A good man, his administration will 
be remembered because his wife treated American statesmen 
and foreign ambassadors to cold water banquets. 

James A. Garfield. America’s second martyr president. 

Chester A. Arthur. Elected to preside over the senate, he 
presided over the nation with courtly grace and dignity. 

Benjamin Harrison. Wis administration brought comfort to 
the masses, wealth to the classes, joy to every life. We wish 
him joy in the new wife. 

Grover Clereland. The man who does his own thinking, and 
choosing — for a wife the first lady of the land. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE 


| The following books are regarded by the school authorities 
of Boston as indispensable to every good grammar school 
building. 


BOOKS, 


Johnson’s Cyclopedia, Webster’s Dictionary (1890 
edition ), Rand and MeNally’s Atlas, Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer, Champlin’s Cyclopedia of Common Things, 
Champlin’s Cyclopedia of Persons and Places, Champ- 
lin’s Games and Sports, Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Politi- 
cal Science (38 vols), Tribune Almanac, Scientific 
American Cyclopedia of Receipts, Notes, ete., Beard’s 
American Boys’ Handy Book, Beard’s American Girls’ 
Handy Book, Brewer’s Phrase and Fable, Brewer's 
Readers’ Handbook, Bartlett’s Quotations, Riverside 

’arallel Bible, Hoyt and Ward’s Quotations, Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of American Authors, Bultfinch’s Age 
of Fable, Thomas’ Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology, Bryant’s Poetry and Song, Dana’s House- 
hold Poetry, Rolfe’s Shakespeare, Smith’s Antiquities, 
Clarke’s Concordance, Young’s Bible Concordance. 
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OUTLINE COURSE IN ZOOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM ORR, JR., SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, 

The accompanying course of study gives a general 
view of the work done in zoélogy during the first 
twenty weeks of the first year of the high school 
course. It is in no sense to be considered as a final 
scheme; but, on the contrary, is subject to modifica- 
tion in material and order of presentation. Experi- 
ence has shown that, as it stands, it furnishes an 
excellent point of departure for teachers undertaking 
the study of animals and animal life according to the 
objective method. 

The attempt has been to develop a course which 
should, with economy of time, combine training in the 
laboratory and the study of the object with research 
work in test and reference books. 

In the laboratory work the policy has been to focus 
the attention upon the study of certain typical forms. 
The examination of such forms is made somewhat 
exhaustive. Drawing is used as a means of training 
in close observation, and as a means of expression. 

In the presentation of results in oral recitation and 
written work much emphasis is laid upon the lan- 
guage used. There is no better means of training in 
correct use of English than that afforded by reports 
of laboratory work and out-door observations. The 
writer or speaker is dealing with the tacts of his own 
experience, and, with a little guidance, gains rapidly 
in the habit of concise, clear, and accurate expression. 

When opportunity is offered of teaching some of 
the simpler truths of physics and chemistry, such 
instruction has been given. The dependence of the 
animal or physical condition of climate is also noted. 
A close connection has been established between ani- 
mal and human physiology, and this the more because 
physiology immediately follows zoblogy in the school 
course of study. It has been found that interest can 
be often awakened by some reference work on the 
curious animals found in geological times, 

The reasons for placing the work in zodlogy early 
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in the course may be classed as theoretical and 
practical. 

From the standpoint of theory, it may be said that 
zodlogy furnishes an excellent field for the use of the 
powers of fobservation. The material supplied for 
study, if managed wisely, never fails to arouse great 
interest. 

On the practical side, zodlogy admits of a close 
articulation with the work in nature study in the 
grammar schools. The transition to the high school 
work in science can thus be made easy and natural. 
The laboratory methods are simple, and do not call 
for the skill in manipulation required in physics and 
chemistry. Again, a knowledge of mathematics is 
not required. This is an advantage when pupils have 
not had the training in algebra and geometry. 

Experience would seem to show the wisdom of 
paying much attention to the habits of life and func- 
tions of the animal as studied externally. A most 
excellent idea to any zoblogical laboratory is to have 
a tank or aquarium, where animals may be kept and 
their various actions observed. The teacher who is 
alert will find a multitude of questions suggested for 
such study. In much the same line is the attention 
paid to out-door work. Under skillful direction, the 
pupils may be ied to enter with zeal on the study of 
animals in their haunts and home, in the fields and 
forests. ‘The work in this line can be used as a basis 
for lauguage work or composition with marked suc- 
cess. Care should be taken that such observations 
are pursued with some system, and that the accounts, 
while not stilted, are still arranged with some method 
and. order, 

The outline which follows presents the main topics 
considered, together with some detailed information 
regarding the methods of class work. It embodies 
the results of study and experiment by the several 
teachers who have had immediate charge of the work 
for the past few years. To these teachers belongs, in 
large measure, the credit for any value which the out- 
line possesses : — 

COURSE IN ZOOLOGY.— MATERIAL PRESENTED. 


INVERTEBRATA. 


Order, Class, 
or Branch 
Object. represented. 
Insecta. 
Diptera. 


Individual home work on Hemiptera, Neu- 


roptera, Hymenoptera, Arachnida. 
Myriapoda. 
Spider..-- Classification | Arachnida. 
Hexapoda. 


Supplementary material is introduced as 
time permits. 


VERMES. 
Earthworm. 
Vertebrata. 
Turtle. -- Reptilia. 


Invertebrata. 


Alcoholic specimens. .... Coelenterata. 
6000 040.0068 Echinoidea. 
Sea cucumber .... Holothurioidea. 


Comparison — Crinoidea. 


Alcoholic specimens....... «+. § Gasteropoda. 
Shells in Cephalopoda. 


This list gives the material in the approximate order in which 
it is presented to the class. Additional specimens are studied ; 
but those on the list receive particular attention as illustrating 
function, structure, and development. 

THE PURPOSE OF TEACHING ZOOLOGY. 

(a) Technical training.— Neatness, order, and skill in labora- 
tory work. 

(6) Mental training.—1. Accurate observation. 2. Sys- 
tematic arrangement of facts. 3. Drawing of inferences from 
facts observed. 4. Clear, definite, coherent, and full state- 
ments of what is observed. Statements may be oral, written, 
or graphic, 


(c) Information.— Insight into manner of life, habits, struc- 
ture, function, and relation to environment of animals. 

(d) Correlation.— 1. Direct preparation for work in physi- 
ology. 2. Relations to physics, chemistry, and physical 
geography. 

(e) Moral influences.—1. Sympathy with animals. 2. Dis- 
cernment of purpose and design in animal creation. (Suggested 
or implied, rather than specifically taught.) 

PLAN FOR STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL SPECIMENS. 

Function.— Motion. Breathing. Manner of procuring food. 
Use of organs of sense. Habits and manner of life. 

External anatomy.—Shape. Size. Color. Parts of body. 
Appendages. Mouth parts. Organs of sense. 
Internal anatomy.— Organs. Position. 

Functions. Skeleton. Parts. 

Relations between structure, function, and environment. 

Vital processes.— Muscular action. Buoyancy in frogs and 
fishes. Physics. Motion. 

Chemistry.— Digestion. Breathing. Reasons for tempera- 
ture of warm and cold-blooded animals. 

The treatment along the lines of physics and chemistry is 
elementary. 

In the study of specimens, technical terms are employed 
only as necessity requires. 


Shape. Size. 


PLAN FOR STUDY OF ORDER, CLASS, OR BRANCH. 

1. Grouping of results of study of individuals, Comparison. 

2. Generalization based on resemblances and differences. 

3. Classification. 

METHOD OF STUDY. 

Observation. —Simple microscope used constantly. Com- 
pound microscope used for occasional demonstration. Draw- 
ing used as a means of training in carefulness and thorough- 
ness of observation. 

Expression of what is percetved.— Drawing. Description: 
oral and written. 

Generalization.— Comparison of different types. Defini- 
tions. General terms. 

Correlation.— The relations of function and structure to 
environment. Physical and chemical processes. Connection 
with physiology, chemistry, geology, and physics, made as far 
as possible. 

Research.— Voluntary out-door work. 
reference books. 

Logical arrangement.— Essays on individual specimens and 
on groups. Descriptions of out-door habits of animals. 


Study of text and 


METHOD OF OBTAINING MATERIAL. 
Tnsects. Collected by teacher. 
Earthworm.....-.- Collected by teacher. 
Purchased. 


Snake...... 2.00. - A few specimens are supplied by pupils. 
Turtle..... cerene A few specimens are supplied by pupils. 
Infusion of hay. 

Sponges...---.--- Commercial sponges, purchased. 

Coral. .ccceccccee Coral skeleton, purchased ; alcoholic speci- 


mens, purchased. Model of coral show- 
ing internal anatomy. 


Starfish. ...-.00- - Salted and dried; specimens purchased. , 
Sea urchins..... - Alcoholic and tests; purchased. 

Sea cucumbers... Alcoholic specimens; purchased. 

Clams. Purchased at market. 

Shells..... +eeeee Collection in library museum. 
- Purchased. 


Purchased. 
Pigeon.......+... Purchased. 
- Purchased. 

Material supplemented by collections in natural history 
museum. 

Apparatus for each desk.— Simple microscope, scissors, 
probe, dissecting needle, three sizes of forceps, scalpel, watch 
glasses, dissecting pans. 


CLASS WORK. 
insects. ‘Time: five weeks (approximately). 


General. 

Mainly a study of external parts. A few dissections are 
made by the teacher. Pupils do individual work with speci- 
mens prepared in alcohol or mounted. 

Grasshopper (two weeks). Teaching.—1. Size, shape, 
color. 2. Covering of body. 3. Parts of body, sense organs. 
4. Functions of parts of body. 

Preparation.—1. Papers. 2. Recitation. Careful criticism 
of arrangement and accuracy of statements and of language. 
3. Drawing. (1) Whole insect: side, dorsal, and ventral veins ; 
(2) Face, front, x2; (3) Mouth parts, x4; (4) Wing cover, 
veining must be given accurately; (5) Wing unfolded; (6) 
Hind leg; (7) Tarsus, x2. The drawings are entered in special 
note-books with corrected descriptions. 4. Research. Obser- 
vation of grasshopper’s habits and life in the fields. 

Cricket.— Comparison of grasshopper with cricket. (Home 
work.) The work on the cricket may be taken up to advantage 
while the class is engaged in drawing the grasshopper. 

Beetle.—Comparison with grasshopper. Adaptions for walk- 
ing, burrowing, and protection are emphasized. 

Butterfly.— General study of animal and comparison with 
other insects. Wing scales studied with aid of compound mi- 
croscope. Metamorphosis. 

Dragonfly.— General study and comparison. Swiftness of 
flight and ability to capture prey are noted. 


Housefly.— General study and comparison. Foot and tongue 
are used as objects for compound microscope work. 


REFERENCE WORK ON INSECTS. 


Review.— Test of power in investigation and in representa- 
tion—oral, written, and graphic. 

Each pupil is required to make a careful study of some insect 
belonging to a different order from those studied in class. The 
results of such study are presented in a paper, accompanied by 
drawings. 

Synoptic review.— Definitions of important orders of insects : 
Odonata, orthoptera, hemiptera, coleoptera, neuroptera, lepi- 
doptera, hymenoptera, diptera. Classification of specimens 
from collections. 

Spider. — General study. Form, functions. Relation to 
true insects. Classification: myriapoda, arachnida, hexapoda. 


REFERENCE WORK. 
VERMES (one week). 

Earthworm.— External anatomy, shape and structure, mouth 
parts. Mode of locomotion. Internal organs. Position of 
heart and nervous system. Special note is made of ganglionic 
development of nervous system. 

Reference work.— Darwin’s vegetable mould and earthworms. 


VERTEBRATA. 


The Frog.— External parts. Anatomy: shape, color, parts 
of body. Functions: swimming, floating, diving, leaping, 
closing of eyes, and capture of prey. Respiration and heart 
beat are also noticed. 

Mechanical process of respiration is compared with that of 
human beings. Questions are thus suggested for settlement 
during dissection. Experiments showing production of carbon 
dioxide and water in respiration, with exhaustion of oxygen, are 
made at this point. The conditions determining the tempera- 
ture of animals are discussed. The reason for the low temper- 
ature of the frog is considered. 

Internal anatomy.—1. Heart; parts; heart beat; persist- 
ence of heart action; circulation. 2. Anatomy and functions 
of the various organs. 3. Study of tissue-fat, muscle, tendon, 
bone, cartilage, and ligament in preparation for physiology. 
4. Brain; structure; brain and spinal nerves studied in speci- 
mens prepared in alcohol. 5. Skeleton; compared with that of 
human beings; explanation of motion in breathing sought in 
structure of skeleton. 

Drawing. — Live frog; foot, tongue, and hand. 


REFERENCE WORK. 

Classification. —The organs are arranged under the several 
systems, as indicated by their functions. This furnishes a 
basis for work with other animals. 

Papers on frog. — The following outline is used: 1. Exter- 
nal characteristics. 2. Internal structure; systems — mus- 
cular, digestive, circulatory, respiratory, excretory, reproduc- 
tive, nervous. 3. Skeleton. 4. Metamorphosis. 5. Habits. 

Snake and turtle (one week).—External features. The 
living animal is studied. Internal anatomy is studied from 
specimens prepared by teacher. ‘The following points are em- 
phasized : Comparison of heart with that of frog; adaptation of 
structure to habits of life. Drawings are made of one of the 
specimens. 

Classification of batrachia and reptilia based on comparison, 
of frog, snake, and turtle. 


REFERENCE WORK. 

Review paper. — The same analysis used as that in paper on 
frog. 

Branches studied synoptically (about six weeks). 

Protozoa. — Unicellular structure of infusorians. Discus- 
sion of the cell in plant and animal structure. Functions of 
unicellular organisms. Research. Flint and chalk animalcules 
in geology. 

Porifera. — Commercial sponges — with alcoholic specimens. 
Classification of sponges. Comparison with protozoa. 

Calenterata.— Coral skeleton. Alcoholic specimens. Re- 
search work in text and reference books: 1. Forms related to 
the coral. 2. The coral in physical geography. Classification. 

Echinodermata. — Starfish: Typical radiate. Careful study 
of external and internal parts. Drawings and papers. Com- 
parison made with sea cucumbers and sea urchins. Clas- 
sification —crinoidea; asteroidea; echinoidea; holothurioidea. 
Some notice of crinoids in ancient times. Text-book. 

Mollusca. — Study of shell of long clam. Internal anatomy. 
Functions of respiration, circulation, and digestion are empha- 
sized. Drawings and written descriptions. Research work. 
Text-book. Study of gasteropoda and cephalopoda. Study of 
shells in natural science museum. Comparison. Brachiopoda, 
with lamellibranchiata. Classification. 

Crustacea— The lobster: External parts. Body and ap- 
pendages, with sense organs. Internal anatomy. Dissection 
by teacher. Internal parts. Nervous system compared with 
that of worm. General discussion of nervous system of in- 
vertebrata. Classification. Crabs and shrimps. Text-book 
and reference work. Definition of insecta and crustacea. 
Comparison and classification. 

General review. — Invertebrata : Synopsis of systems of 


functions and organs. Research work — Holder's Zoblogy.” 
Final test on invertebrata. 


VERTEBRATA (about five weeks). 


Introduction. — Discussion of advantages of vertebrate struc- 
ture. Text-book study of lowest forms. 


Fish. — Smelt: External parts. Internal anatomy. Care- 
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ful study of heart and gills. Functions of important organs. 
Adaptation to environment. Physics of floating and swimming. 
Circulation and respiration in the fish. Ancient forms. Elas- 
mobranchs. Ganoids. Teleosts. Geology. Comparison. Ba- 
trachians. Lung-fish. 

Aves. — Pigeon: External parts, with a careful study of 
feathers and their arrangement. The pupils, in the study of 
the pigeon, are largely thrown on their own resources, and are 
expected to apply the training and knowledge gained in previ- 
ous study. 

Internal anatomy.— Heart. Digestive system. Brain and 
nervous system. 

Emphasis is laid on the four-chambered heart and its relation 
to cireulation and temperature. Special features of structure 
and functions are noted. 

Correlation. — The physics of flying. 

Mammalia. — The rabbit is used as a type. Special empha- 
sis is laid on these points: 1. Eye-structure and formation of 
images. 2. Larynx— production of sound. 3. Diaphragm — 
relation to breathing. 4. Lungs —inflation. 5. Heart and 
blood vessels, 6. Digestive system—compared with that of 
the human body. 7. Dissection of limb. Muscle, tendon, 
ligament, and joint. Classification of mammals. 

Review of Vertebrata. — Their special lines of development. 
Study of text-books. Physical geography. Distribution of 
each order. Test on vertebrata. 

REFERENCE BOOKS FOR ZOOLOGY. 


Entomology... Comstock. 
Butterflies and Ballard. 
Comparative Orton. 
Life and Her Children........s...s.ee0. Buckley. 
Winners in Life’s Buckley. 
Animal Life in Sea and on Land....... Cooper. 
Laboratory Work Colton. 


COMPOSITION BY CORRELATION. 


In line with “Vice and Virtue in Composition ” 
(JouRNAL of March 19), a subscriber suggests the 
following plan for mutual aid to teachers and pupils, 
which the Journat will be gratified to carry for- 
ward : — 

1, The Journat to keep standing in one of its col- 
umns (or publish at stated intervals) a list of schools, 
with name of principal, town, and state, willing to 
enter upon the scheme. 

2. A pupil of any school on this list may write to 
any other school on the list asking for information 
concerning something in the vicinity of the pupil 
receiving. The letter of inquiry shall be sent only on 
approval of the principal of the sending school, 
directed to a pupil of the receiving school in care of 
the principal. The principal of the receiving school 
shall refer the letter to Ja pupil of his school for 
answer, subject to his approval. 

3. Each inquiry shat] state name, age, and grade of 
writer, and his or her school address, and shall carry 
with it return postage. 

If enough schools will take part, A. of Brooklyn 
ean, for instance, have his pupils write to Vermont, 
asking about maple sugar or marble quarries, to Miss- 
issippi about cotton growing, to Lowa about corn rais- 
ing, ete. In return it will do his pupils good to find 
out and write about the statue of Liberty, Central 
park, Coney island, the Brooklyn bridge, ete. 

The children in writing these letters, either of in- 
quiry or information, will have an interest and a feel- 
ing of reality that they will be able to get in no other 


way. 


FOR THE STUDY OF “HAMLET.” — (L.) 
BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I, CAMP. 


So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts ; 
Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and forced cause ; 
And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 


Fall’n on the inventors’ heads.” 
— Horatio, V.: 2: 


I.— RECITATION TOPICS. 
6. Polonius’ theory. 
7. Enter the players. 
8. The eavesdroppers, and what 
they heard and felt. 
9. The play and its effect. 
10. The king at prayer. 


|. First appearance of ghost. 

2. Claudius’ audience. 

Laertes’ farewells. 

1. Hamlet’s interview with 
ghost. 

5. Ophelia’s fright. 


11. The closet scene. 16. The king’s plot. 
12. Hamlet’s exile. 17. The gravediggers. 
13. Laertes’ return. 18. Ophelia’s burial. 
14. Ophelia’s insanity. 19. The game at foils. 
15. Hamlet’s letters. 20. The tragedy. 


II. QUESTIONS ON THE PLAY. 


1. Give time analysis. What is the impression 
which Shakespeare desires the audience to get from 
the first scene? Give words of Francisco which 
sound the keynote of the play. 

2. What is the connection of first half of second 
scene to plot ? 

3. State subjective and objective grounds for 
Claudius’ opposition to young Fortinbras ? 

4. Comment upon Hamlet’s first speech being an 
aside. 

5. How many times does Hamlet soliloquize during 
the play? State subject of each. Characterize the 
working of Hamlet’s mind and the nature of his emo- 
tion in each. 

6. What prompted: “Let it be tenable in your 
silence still” ?—I.: 2. 

7. Would Hamlet’s marriage with Ophelia have 
been morganatic ? 

8. What had Hamlet lost to make him feel “so 
poor” ?—TI.: 5. 

9%. Account for Hamlet’s levity in last of scene I. 
Other instances. 

10. Did Polonius think Hamlet mad? Reasons. 

11. What do you consider first evidence of insanity, 
real or pretended, in Hamlet. - Name the irregu- 
larities in his conduct, if a sane person. Do they 
show any tendency to climax? When are his sane 
or natural moments? When does Hamlet disclaim 
madness? Why? 

12. Why should his mother judge him mad ? 

13. What do you conclude from last eight lines in 
II. as to Hamlet’s conviction of his uncle’s guilt ? 

14. When does remorse set in with Claudius ? 

15. Did the “ Mousetrap” affect the queen ? 

16 What good chances had Hamlet to avenge his 
father’s murder? Why did he not take advan- 
tage of each ? 

17. How came Polonius behind the arras? Why 
was Hamlet so ready with his thrust in this case ? 

18. Mark nemesis of Polonius’ fate. 

19. Why did not Claudius use Polonius’ murder in 
getting rid of Hamlet, in the time of it ? 

20. Why does the ghost appear in the closet 
scéne ? 

21. Name instances in which evil is done that good 
may result. 

22. What made Ophelia insane ? 

23. Did Hamlet kill the king ? For what ? 

24. Who succeeded to the throne of Denmark ? 

25. What passages are discussed as bearing upon 
Hamlet’s madness. Points made from them ? 

26. Why did Hamlet go so readily to England ? 

27. What flowers are named in the play? In 
what connections ? 

28. What is the theme of II.: 1,2, Mark effect of 
position. 

III, — QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 


1. Contrast with regard to diction the speech of 
Claudius in the second scene, and in II.: 2, and III.:1. 

2. Why are words “suicide” and “its” not found 
in all texts ? 

3. Name and explain similes, metaphors, allusions, 
epithets, and Biblical parallelisms, 

4. Give examples of sarcasm, irony, rhyming 
couplets, cognate accusatives, words used etymologi- 
cally, wit, puns, words misused, and anachronisms. 

5. Make lists of words, idioms, and grammatical 
usages archaic to-day. ; 

6. Cite a passage in act IV., made up of self- 
analysis. a 

7. Enumerate and illustrate Shakespeare’s methods 
for securing emphasis. Continuity. 

8. What is the metre? The rhythm? Where do 
rhymes occur? Give exam ples of unusual pronuncia- 
tion to secure required metre. Of end-stopt lines. 

9. Paraphrase Horatio’s account of Ophelia’s mad- 


ness. 


10. Give examples of natural touches; e. g., Hora- 
tio’s “I heard it not.” —I.: 4. 

11. Characterize passage beginning “Give me your 
pardon, sir.” — V.: 2, 

12. Mark full significance of following : — 


‘+ A little more than kin, and less than kind.” —I.: 2. 

‘* For I must hold my tongue.”’ —I.: 2. 

‘*T stay too long.”—I.: 3. 

Taint not thy mind.” —TI.: 5. 

‘* Now to my word.” —I.: 5. 

‘* That they may seem the taints of liberty.” —II.: 1. 

“ Though this be madness, yet there is method in ’t.”— II. : 2. 

‘* Except my life.” —II.: 2. 

** Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore.” —II.: 2. 

‘For they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
time.” —II.: 2. 

‘** The play’s the thing.” —ITI.: 2. 

I{amlet’s farewell to Ophelia. 

‘Sir, I lack advancement.” —ITI.: 2. 

‘*T must be cruel, only to be kind.””—III.: 4. 

‘Tis the sport to have the engineer 

‘** Hoist with his own petar.” —III.: 4. 

‘* There’s such divinity doth hedge a king.” —IV.: 2. 


13. Discuss the use of the word “honest” in play. 
Does it afford any key of interpretation ? 


Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


72. A stick of timber 30 feet long, of uniform size through- 
out, is to be lifted by three men, one at one end, and the other 
two near the other end with handspike. How far from the 
end must the two men be placed that each of the three men 
may lift an equal portion of the siick ? 

Q. D., New Albany, Ind. 


D F a B A 
2x 
x, 
x 


The stick of timber may be regarded as a lever, the man at 
the end being the fulcrum, A, and the weight of the stick all 
centered at the centres of gravity of the three equal parts, as 
B,C, and P. Calling the amount each is to lift z, then by the 
principle of the compound lever. 

+25 =2~x (FA). 

FA = 22}; e., the handspike must be placed 7} feet from 
the end. A. C.S., Charlestown, Mass. 

74. A tree is 100 feet tall, and is broken off at such a dis- 
tance above the ground that the top of the tree strikes the 
ground 80 feet from the root of the tree. Find the length of 
the part broken off, and also that of the partremaining standing. 

(An arithmetical solution is desired). 

G. B. Tuompson, Enid, O. F. 

Assuming that the ground is level, then the fallen part of the 
tree will be the hypothenuse of a right triangle, one leg of 
which is 80 feet. Since the square of the hypothenuse equals 
the sum of the squares of the two legs, the square of either leg 
is the difference between the squares of the hypothenuse and 
the other leg; therefore, 6,400 is the differenee between the 
squares of the lengths of the two parts of the tree. Again, 
since the product of the sum and difference of two numbers 
equal the difference of their squares, the difference of their 
squares divided by their sum must equal their difference. The 
sum of the two numbers is the height of the tree, and, there- 
fore, 6,400 + 100 = 64, or the difference of the two parts or 
numbers. Finally, one-half the sum of two numbers, plus one- 
half their difference, equals the larger number; hence, 50+ 32 
= 82, or the fallen part, and 100 — 82 = 18, or the part remain- 
ing upright. G. I. H., Manchester, N. J7. 


Solved also by Freeman Pintler, Ontario, N. Y., and M. F. 
Perry, Carthage, N. Y. 


76. A horse cost $125, a wagon $65, and a barn three times 
the cost of the horse and wagon. What was the cost of all ? 

77. John went to the store with 26 cents. He purchased 2 
oranges at 3 cents each, and with the rest of his money pur- 
chased lemons at 10 cents a dozen. How many dozen lemons 
did he purchase 

[ Please give a form in which the solutions of the two fore- 
going problems might appear when worked by a child; 1. e., the 
form, if any, that a teacher should aim to get. | 

Learner, Akron, N. Y. 
(76) 
$125 + $65 + ($125 + $65) x 3= 
$190 + $190 
$190°-+ $570 = $760. 
(77) 
($.26 — $.03 2) + $.10=— 
($.26 — $.06) + $.10 = 
$.20 + = 2. 

Our pupils would solve problems as above, if asked for 

written solutions. x. = M. F. Perry, Carthage, N. ¥. 


Ans. = $760. 


Ans. = 2 dozen. 
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Tue following rules will be in force regarding 
papers read at the N. E. A. meeting next July: Papers 
must be limited to 5,000 words; discussions to 1,000. 
Manuscripts must be delivéred to the secretary of the 
department after they have been read. It is preferred 
that the papers be typewritten. Proofs cannot be 
sent to writers. Five typewritten copies of a synopsis, 
not exceeding 500 words, of each paper should be for- 
warded to the secretary, at Buffalo, N. Y., not later 
than June 25. This synopsis is for the use of the 
press. No paper, lecture, or address shall be read 
before the association or any of its departments in 
the absence of its author, nor shall any such paper, 
lecture, or address be published in the proceedings 
without the consent of the association. 


San Francisco has honored herself by placing in 
the office of the superintendent of schools in the city 
hall a medallion portrait of John Swett, the gift of 
the teachers of the city. The presentation address 
was made by Principal A. L. Mann of the Denman 
school, who characterized Mr. Mann as “the Horace 
Mann of the Pacific coast.” Rarely has any superin- 
tendent been so universally beloved and ardently ad- 
mired by the entire teaching force. : 

Mr. Swett responded in a happy vein: “I will say 
it is a work of art, but not of beauty, because the lat- 
ter was impossible considering the model. The coun- 
tenances of the ladies and gentlemen present are more 
pleasing to me than my own counterpart, as I look in 
the glass so often that my features have become fa- 
to I appreciate the friendship of the 
teachers, and am filled with grateful recollections for 
their kindness to me. 


miliar me. 
[hope I shall not live long 
enough to give occasion for regret, but if I do, | hope 
they will assemble here andturn the portrait with the 
face toward the wall.” 

Superintendent Babcock, whose election gave satis- 
faction to both Mr. Swett and the teaching force, made 
the closing address, 


RAILROAD RATES FOR N. E. A. 


From all points west of Buffalo tickets can be had 
at half fare (one fare round trip), with extension till 
September 1. From points east of Buffalo, one fare 
round trip, but not good returning later than three 
days from the élose of meeting. 

There will probably be an adequate arrangement for 
tickets east from Buffalo. The best rates are from 
Buffalo to Bethlehem: $18.20 round trip, good till 
July 31; or to Boston for $22.00, good till September 
30. This last ticket must be understood to be avail- 
able. There is no excursion on sale for Boston, but 
one may be bought for Cottage City, via South Fram- 
ingham, for $21.30, anl South Framingham is but a 
few miles out of Boston. It is a matter of sincere 
regret that no adequate preparations have been made 
to tempt the people of the East to Buffalo, or those of 
the West to New England, Even the Massachusetts 
people who wish to attend both Buffalo and Bethlehem 
can do it most economically by going to Buffalo and 
back to Boston, and then from Boston to Bethlehem 
and back, this rate being about $1.00 less than the 
round trip shorter route. There are times when the 
ways of railroad men are past finding out. 


A GREAT REPORT. 
State Superintendent C. D. Hine, as usual, writes 
a vigorous annual report, in which he pleads for better 
school buildings, better ventilation and sanitation. 
It is better for Mr. Hine to say’ what follows than 
for any one outside the state to say it :— 


‘“* There was a time when the people of Connecticut could 
contentedly compare their schools with the public schools of 
other countries Since that time, however, great progress has 
been made elsewhere in the development of public education, 
while the people of Connecticut, flattered by the praise of De 
Tocqueville and others, have been so certain of the superior 
quality of their schools as to relax their efforts for improve- 
ment. To-day, in the opinion of competent judges, the schools 
of Connecticut, although on the average as good as those in 
other parts of the United States, are not as good as the schools 
of several countries of Northern Europe. 

‘* We can see no escape fromthe conclusion that, while there 
are many good schools here and there throughout the state, the 
averaging quality of the teaching in our public schools is un- 
necessarily bad. It is disagreeable to us to say this, but we 
feel constrained to express our opinion unreservedly, because 
there can be no reasonable expectation of improvement until the 
self-satisfaction felt by our people is exchanged for a just and 
critical estimate of the actual condition of their schools.” 

Here is an argument for supervision that is worthy 
any master in the art of educational leadership : — 


‘*In our view, it is a fundamental defect of our common 
school system that there is no proper supervision of the teachers. 
Few persons are likely, unless they have had extensjve oppor- 
tunities for comparing schools, to realize how great a change in 
the character of a school may be brought about through a watch- 
ful supervision of the teacher’s work. Yet any business man, 
who knows the necessity of having foremen in every shop, can 
conceive it to be at least possible that a similar necessity may 
exist in a system of schools. In reality, the necessity is dis- 
tinetly greater in schools than it is in ordinary shops. There 
are more ways to go wrong, for teachers, than for operatives 
in modern factories, because the work of the teachers is move 
varted and complex. It is harder for the ordinary teacher than 
for the ordinary mechanic to know what to do, and how to do 
it. It is move difficult to develop to their highest capacities the 
minds and characters of a number of children, than it is to do 
even the high grades of mechanical work. 

** Of 1,031 children over ten years of age in Tolland county 
examined in the writing of English by Mr. Warren, 649 failed 
to begin sentences with capital letters. Of 205 children eleven 
years of age, 105 failed to use the period correctly. It would 
be unjust to the teachers of the schools examined to suppose 
that they are not able to teach children to use capital letters and 
marks of punctuation. It is to be hoped that there is not a single 
teacher in Tolland county who is incapable of doing this. The 
truth is, that the teachers, being left to themselves, have been 
spending their time in trying to do other work of much less im- 
portance, or else they need some simple practical suggestions 
as to the kind of drill best fitted to develop in children the habit 
of#riting simple English correctly. 

‘The state board of education has under its immediate ob- 
servation some experiments which illustrate the advantages of 
expert supervision of teachers. One of these is at South Man. 
chester, where a school containing 70% scholars is taught by the 
pupils of the New Britain normal school. Each one of these 
pupils has charge of a room during twenty weeks. If these 
pupil-teachers were left to themselves in the manner customary 
in many other schools, the result would be chaos. All of them 


are, however, constantly watched and advised, both individual), 
and as a body, by a small corps of experienced and aj), 
teachers. The result is that, in spite of conditions othery jx 
exceptionally unfavorable, the school compares very we}| j) 
efficiency with other schools of the state. We can confidently 
assert that what is possible in a school where all the teach, i 
are inexperienced, and where the whole teaching foree chanurs 
twice a year, is certainly attainable elsewhere, provided there 
is similar supervision. 

“‘In the South Manchester school the children learn to read 
in their first year, and by the time they are twelve years |) 
have read many good books, and have formed the habit of read 
ing. At present, however, in most of the schools in Tolland 
county very little is done to develop in children that powe: 


to use books and that taste for good reading, without 
which even the humblest education must be considered » 
failure. Teachers have such insufficient standards, that 


they pronounce a child able to read long before he cay 
make out the meaning of the simplest books, because he js 
able to spell out and pronounce some words of his primer. 

‘*It is, perhaps, necessary to add that the mere appointment 
of school superintendents, or school principals, does not neces 
sarily ensure the supervision which we have in mind. Many 
superintendents and principals allow their time to be absorbed 
in the care of administrative details. The supervision whicii 
we are thinking of is that which is exercised in the best graded 
schools of this state by principals who know from personal o)) 
servation what each one of their teachers is doing, and who 
help them all by advice and direction. We believe it to le 
practicable to provide such supervision even for the country 
schools of this state. A single expert teacher could profital|y 
give his or her time entirely to the schools of a group of coun 
try towns, visiting every school often, and meeting the teachers 
at regular and frequent intervals to advise and instruct them. 

‘It seems to us proper, and on the whole desirable, that the 
state should use part of the money now appropriated for schools 
to pay a body of competent supervising teachers to do the work 
sugggested. We feel sure that the people of Connecticut wil! 
not begrudge any reasonable expenditure of money actually 
needed for purposes of education; and we feel confident that 
the expenditure which we now recommend is, if intelligently 
directed, the best means at present available for securing sucl 
improvements in our schools as will again restore us the right to 
be proud of the common school education provided for tli 
children of this state.” 


This is an argument for expert supervision of rural 
schools that should be reprinted and placed in thy 
hands of the people in every state in the union. [i 
would be a good investment to have it reprinted | 
the legislature of Massachusetts and placed in the 
hands of the members of the present body, who see 
so behind the times as to vote against supervision fo! 
rural selools. 


AS SERN FROM CHICAGO. 

Prince Serge Wolkorsky is repeating to exceeding!) 
interested audiences in Chicago the course of lectures 
recently delivered by him at the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. He also gave the address at the last convo 
cation of the Chicago University before a splendid 
audience, which crowded the great Auditorium. by 
the way, this university has four “ convocations.” 0! 
commencements, during the year; one at the close ol 
each term. The suggestive theme of the address |) 
the eloquent and accomplished ‘prince was on culture is 
determined by “ memory and responsiveness.” — It is 
through memory, tradition and memory, that all the 
past lives in the present; it is through the continuing 
responsiveness of the true culture that “ through tl 
There are thouglits, 
and this 


ages one increasing purpose runs.” 


says Emerson, which always find us young; 
spirit of youthfulness which breathes in the soul i 
quick responsiveness to every sign of truth, to ever) 
fact of moral obligation, to every note of beauty 
Prin 
Wolkorsky, though a Russian, shows in many w:) 
the French instinct for subtle perception and artistic 
effects. 

It is something wonderful from how many «ut 
ters public teachers and these 
days, come. All nationalities are represented 0! 
our daily press. 


this is culture, along this way is progress. 


our leaders, in 
The city editor on one of ov! 
leading Chicago dailies is a bright, clear-heade 
young Russian. The most popular professor 
one of the theological seminaries here is a natly' 
Africander, born in South Africa, where his father, 
Scotchman, was missionary, having been educated 1! 
Edinburgh. One of the professors in the Chicago Ui 
versity isa Japanese ; and one of the brightest and mo»! 
thoughtful students there at the present time is a) 
other Japanese, Mr. Jiro Okabe. 
all lands who possess the genius for “ responsiveness, — 
if not “hitching their wagon to a star,” are plainly 
catching on to ideas and impulses that cannot be 


The young men 
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fenced in within any local “spheres of influence.” 
[un short, the schoolmaster is very much abroad. 

[t was an interesting conference of schoolmasters — 
college presidents, academy and high school principals 
— who met at the Chicago University for two days 
last week, to consider some of the common educational 
interests of the Middle-Northern states, President 
Angell of Michigan University presided. One 
the most forceful men present fs President prt 
of the Illinois University. The edueational “common 
sense,” even in the higher seats of instruction, is still 
in process of evolution, with lots yet to learn. 

The mathematical imagination, how variously it is 
cultivated and developed, or neglected, in different 
persons. To many persons almost any large statistics 
Would it not be 
worth while for the teacher in the schoolroom to take 
some pains in skillful ways to cultivate this form of the 
realizing faculty ? 


are mere figures, nothing more. 


Take these facts, for instance : In 
the manufacturing industries in the United States, 
according to the last census, the amount of capital em- 
ployed was $6,139,597,785. The product of the fae- 
tories and workshops for the year was valued at 
$9,372,457,283 — an which it would take 
nearly all the money in the world to buy, if paid cash 
The wages paid to the 4,712,622 men, women, 
and children for the year was $2,283,216,529; more 
inoney than the value of all the gold produced in 
It will be 
an apt and tactful teacher who will know how to help 


amount 


down. 


America since its discovery by Columbus. 


a pupil, at least, toward some realistic apprehension 
of such facts. To sueceed in it would be to communi- 
cate a capital element in one of the most useful of 
inental habits. 

It is only within the past ten years that immigrants 
from Greece have begun to come to Chicago; there 
are two thousand of them here now. Though warmly 
responsive to the contagion of the American spirit, 
they do not by any means forget the classie mother- 


And so 
they turned out in mass the other day in civie parade 


land of heroes, artists, and philosophers. 


to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of “the 
glorious restoration of the independence of Greece.” 
It was a goodly sight to see this orderly demonstration 
so fullof meaning, especially as one noted the wonder- 
ful improvement in the condition and aspect of the 
men since coming to this country. I confess I watehed 
them go by with some unusual emotions. That any- 
thing of manhood and hope survived in Greece the 
three hundred years of the always-accursed Turkish 
rule is the wonder. 

Itis a new science — the Science of the City. The 
chiefly hopeful thing about it is, that so many are now 
studying it; at least, beginning to do so. Chicago’s 
Civie Federation, which Mr. W. T. Stead of London 
was instrumental in starting here some three years 
ago, has been carrying forward a noble, practical cam- 
paign of education, the results of which are beginning 
to tell. There has begun to be a decided awakening 
of sensitiveness on the part of the civic conscience 
and the civie sense of decency. The character of the 
municipal legislature has been too shameless to make 
it pleasant to characterize it; butat the annual elections 
the other day some of the worst of the “gang” were 
wholesomely snuffed out. Another year there will be 
a clean sweep. 

The remarkable attraction of the Doré gallery, or 
exhibition here at the Art Institute, continues. On 
several days lately there have been over ten thousand 


. 
Visitors. Ss. G. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Tue remarkable influx of Italian immigrants at 
New York within the past few weeks should 
strengthen the movement for the enactment of a law 
imposing a reading and writing test upon immigrants. 
Such a test would shut out nearly one-half of the 
recent arrivals from Italy. The immigrants from 
that country furnish a larger proportion of illiterates 
than those from any other part of the globe, Russia 
and Poland not excepted. A disinclination to serve 
in the war with Abyssinia has greatly stimulated 
immigration, and every steamer from the Mediter- 


ranean is bringing full cargoes of almost penniless 
men aud women who cannot speak a word of Eng- 
lish, and a large part of whom cannot read or write 
in their own tongue. The examination of one ship’s 
load recently disclosed possessions averaging half a 
dollar to each person. Most of the immigrants have 
no idea of going beyond New York, nor any means of 
doing do, if they wished. If left to themselves, they 
will add to the population of the slums, and furnish 
numerous recruits for the dangerous and pauper 
classes. They have come in such numbers that the 
authorities at Ellis island have been forced to put a 
rigorous construction upon the authority which they 
have under existing law to require the return of im- 
migrants who are likely to become a public charge. 
Hundreds of them will be sent back at the expense 
of the steamship companies which brought them here. 
The existing restrictions however, are not sufficient ; 
and the McCall bill, or some similar measure provid- 
ing for the return of all immigrants who are unable 
to read and write in some language, is amply justified 
by the situation. 
* * * 

Tne opening of the season of Democratic state 
conventions has diversified the political situation. 
These conventions began later than the Republican, 
because of the later date of the Democratic national 
convention. It is clear already that at Chicago, as at 
St. Louis, the currency question will be of command- 
The four state conventions of the 
Democratic party thus far held, those of Oregon, 
Missouri, Colorado, and Washington, all declared for 
the free coinage of silver at the present ratio, in un- 
compromising terms. 
in the party are exerting themselves to avert a decla- 
ration for free silver at the Chicago convention ; and 
it was in furtherance of this missionary work that 
Secretary Hoke Smith undertook his series of joint 
debates with ex-Speaker Crisp in Georgia, and that 
Secretary Carlisi went to Chicago last week to ex- 
pound sound money to an audience which crowded 
the auditorium. The question of candidates on the 


ing importance. 


The “sound money ” elements 


Democratic side is overshadowed by this question of 


the currency; in fact, it will be determined by it, for 
whichever faction controls the convention in its plat- 
form utterances will be likely to insist upon candi- 
dates to match. On the Republican side there is the 
widest variation in the platform deliverances of the 
state conventions, ranging from unqualified adhesion 
to free silver to unqualified condemnation of any 
modification of the currency system in favor of silver. 
* * * 

PARLIAMENT has resumed its sittings after the 
Jaster recess, and it has a large nut to crack in the 
shape of the education bill which the government 
introduced just before the adjournment. The bill 
makes a radical change in the educational machinery 
by making use for the first time of the county as a 
unit, and putting the supervision of the schools in the 
hands of committees appointed by the county coun- 
ceils. The local school boards, whose powers are thus 
taken away, do not take kindly to the proposition, 
A more difficult question than that of administration, 
however, is that presented by the dual system of 
board and voluntary schools, the latter being sup- 
ported mainly by religious denominations, the Catho- 
lies and the established church in particular, but sus- 
taining certain relations also to the state, which the 
new bill makes more important. The supporters of 
these voluntary schools, in which, according to 
official figures, four-sevenths of the children in Eng- 
land and Wales are educated, will be pleased at the 
abolition of certain discriminations of which they 
have complained, and also at an increase of about 
half a million pounds in the aid which they will re- 
ceive from the government. But a provision in the 
bill by which any reasonable number of parents may 
join in insisting that their children shall be taught 
their particular catechism in any school aided by the 
state, whether a board or a voluntary school, will not 
be so gratifying to those who are sustaining denomi- 


national schools. 
* * 


Tur Canadian government has abandoned the at- 


tempt to’get the Manitoba”remedial bill through the 
house of commons at Ottawa. The contest over this 
measure takes place among the most remarkable tests 
of legislative endurance on record. Week before 
last the house was in continuous session, night and 
day, from three o’clock on Monday afternoon until 
Saturday, 129 hours in all. Last week, the session 
began again at three o’clock Monday afternoon, and 
lasted until three o’clock Thursday morning, when 
adjournment took place, Sir Charles Tupper having 
withdrawn the bill on the ground of obstruction. The 
Liberal leader denied obstruction, and insisted that 
the opposition had amended every clause of the bill 
that was passed. The dissolution of parliament 
without action on this bill will make the elections 
very exciting. 
* * 

No one who is familiar with Turkish diplomacy 
will be surprised by the announcement that the 
Turkish government has broken the promise which 
it made to the six powers at the time of the surrender 
of Zeitoun, to appoint a Christian governor for that 
place. Turkish promises are made to be broken, and 
the commissioning of a Mussulman as governor of 
Zeitoun is in harmony with Turkish precedents. In 
like manner, the announcement that, by authority 
from the palace, the Valis of Bitlis and Kharpoot are 
insisting that the relief given out to the Armenians 
must be distributed from the government storehouse 
causes no astonishment, notwithstanding the assur- 
ances which the Porte gave the British ambassador 
that the work of the relief agents would not be inter- 
fered with. It is a cardinal principle with Turkish 
officials to keep no disagreeable promise unless they 
have to. Evasion, procrastination, and polite false- 
hood are their favorite expedients ; and now that the 
six -powers are no longer acting together, and Rus- 
sian influence is supreme, we may look for complete 
obliviousness to everything that was guaranteed 
under pressure. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Langdon S. Thompson, Ph.D., of Jersey City is to have 
charge of the Metropolitan normal art summer school, which 


promises to be a success. 


Connecticut has a state educational journal issued by the 
Journal Publishing Company of Meriden. It is an attractive, 
eight-page sheet, and the JournaL or Epucarion wishes it 
great success. 


The Journaw’s portrait this week is that of D. R. Augs- 
burg, director of drawing in public schools of Salt Lake 
City, where he has been for the past six years. Mr. Augs- 
burg is author of several popular works on drawing, and 
his articles are frequently seen in the leading educational 
journals. He is a native of Theresa, N. Y., a graduate of 
Syracuse University, °84, and took an extended course in the 
National Academy of Design, New York city. Previous to his 
work in the West, he was director of drawing in New Hamp- 
shire Conference Seminary at Tilton, and also of the Keystone 
state normal school, Pennsylvania. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION, N. E. A. 


‘* Kindergarten Literature: Its Growth and Future,” by Sarah 
E. Wiltse. 

‘*Child Study for Fathers and Mothers,’’ by M. V. O’Shea, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘* Parents’ Study Classes,” by AnnaKk. Eggleston, Albany, N. Y. 

** The Children of our Cities,’ by Mary E. McDowell, Chicago, 
Il. 

‘“ Allies of the Kindergarten Movement,”’ by Caroline T. Haven, 
New York city. 

‘“* Organization, A Social Ideal, An Educational Ideal,” by Ellen 
M. Henrottin, Chicago, Il. 

‘* Possibilities of a Kindergarten Club,” by Bertha Payne, Chi- 
cago, 


OF ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION, N. E. A. 


‘* Some Applications of Correlation in Grammar School Work,” 
by Frank M. McMurry, Buffalo, N. Y. Discussion, by 
Clarence F. Carroll, Worcester, Mass. 

‘“The Place of Science in Primary Work,” by Flora J. Cook, 
Chicago, Il. 

‘* Vertical Writing,” by Annie E. Hills, Springfield, Mass. 
Discussion, by R. K. Row, Los Angeles, Cal. 

‘* Art in Elementary Schools,”’ by Francis W. Parker, Chicago, 
Ill. Discussion, by Stella Skinner, New Haven, Conn., 
and Henry T. Bailey, Mass. 


DEPARTMENT 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence.) 


EDUCATIONAL FACTS. 


[Based on the latest report of Dr. Harris.} 

There were 15,830,632 pupils in the public and private 
schools and colleges in the United States in 1893, an increase 
of 370,697 in one year. This does not include pupils in even- 
ing schools or in special institutions for music, art, elocution, 
ete., of which there are more than 300,000. 

Of the 15,830,630, 96.2 per cent. were in the elementary 
grades — primary and grammar schools. Only 410,420 were in 
the secondary schools, public and private. 

There are 154,989 in colleges and universities. 

One pupil in 37 was in the secondary schools. 

One pupil in 94 was in collegiate or university work. 

The enrollment in the common schools increased nearly 2 per 


cent. in one year. The average attendance increased 3} per 
cent. This increase in average attendance has been steady for 
some years. 

The school term in the North Atlantic states is 170 days; 
South Atlantic, 105 days; in the South Central, 93 days; North 
Central, 146; in the Western, 141 days. 

There are 383,010 teachers in the United States, 122,056 men, 
and 260,955 women. 

There are 235,426 schoolhouses in the United States, valued, 
with their appointments, at $400,000,000, an increase of $15,- 
000,000 in one year. 

There are 451 universities and colleges, employing 10,247 
teachers, enrolling 140,053 students. 

There are 143 colleges for women, with 2,114 instructors, 
and 22,949 students. , 

There are 53,465 students in the public and private normal 
schools of the country. 


— 


TWO TESTED PROGRAMMES. 


[To aid a ‘* Discouraged Teacher,” we will give several pro- 
grammes for lower grades, each having been tested. } 
‘ontributed by SARAH C, Brooks, St. Paul, Minn.) 
No. 1, fortwo classes is better; but with sixty pupils, a third 
division is necessary, as indicated : — , 


9.00 to 9.20 Morning talk. 

9.20 to 9.35 Blue B. Read —dev. 
9.35 to 9.50 Red B. Read —dev. 
9.50 to 9.55 Game song —mch. 
9.55 to 10.05 Blue B. Phonics. 
10.05 to 10.20 Red B. Read. 

10.20 to 10.30 Blue B. Spelling. 
10.30 to 10.35 Calisthenics. 
10.35 to 10.40 Basement. 
10.40 to 10.45 Freedom of room. 
10.45 to 11.00 Drawing or writing. 
11.00 to 11.15 Red B. Word drill. 
11.15 to 11.30 Blue B. Read. 

1.30 to 1.45 Music. 

1.45 to 2.00 Red B. Read. 

2.00 to 2.15 Blue B. Word drill. 
2.15 to 2.30 Writing, drawing. 
2.30 to 2.35 Calisthenics. 

2.35 to 2.40 Basement. 

2.40 to 2.50 Red B. Phonics. 
2.50 to 3.00 Blue B. Read. 

3.00 to 3.10 Red B. Spelling. 

9.00 to 9.20 Morning talk. 

9.20 to 9.35 B. Reading — dev. 
9.35 to 9.50 2d and 3d. Reading — dey. 
9.50 to 9.55 Game song — mch. 
9.55 to 10.05 B. Word drill. 
10.05 to 10.30 2d and 3d. Reading Cls. Sep. 
10.30 to 10.35 Calisthenics. 

10.35 to 10.40 Basement. 

10.40 to 10.45 Freedom of room. 
10.45 to 11.00 Drawing. 

11.00 to 11.10 B. Read. 

11.10 to 11.20 2d. Phonies. 

11.20 to 11.30 3d. Worddrill. 
1.30 to 1.40 Music. 

1.40 to 1.50 B. Phonics. 

1.50 to 2.10 2d and 3d. Read Sep. 
2.10 to 2.20 B. Spelling. 

2.20 to 2.30 2d. Word drill. 
2.30 to 2.35 Calisthenics. 

2.35 to 2.40 Basement. 

2.40 to 2.50 Writing. 

2.50 to 3.00 8d. Word drill. 

3.00 to 3.10 B. Read. 

3.10 to 3.15 2d and 8d. Spelling. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Who is the author of the poem, ‘‘ Be Careful What You 
Say,” of which the following is the first stanza? — 
In speaking of a person’s faults, 

Pray don’t forget your own; 
Remember, those with homes of glass 

Should never throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do 

But talk of those who sin, 

‘Tis better we commenced at home, 

And from that point begin. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


By Harry Whitney 
Large 8vo. 


THe Evotution oF Woman. 
MeVickar. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
This ornamental book contains forty-four drawings, printed 

in colors. The text is in rhyme, including‘‘ A Man’s Preface. 

The evolutionary process begins with woman as found in the 

garden of Eden, and traces her history through the ages, noting 

her condition at the time of the Pharaohs, in ancient Rome, in 

Greece, at the end of the fourteenth century, in the fifteenth 

century, as treated by ‘‘ ye good old Puritans,’’ in the East, in 

A.D. 1830, in Switzerland, in Belgium. It portrays woman as 

she is at home with her babies, while her lord is at his club; in 

the practice of medicine (Venus, M.D.), of law ; riding the bi- 
cycle, playing at golf, shooting game, clad, not in ‘* fig leaves, 
as in Eden, but in a bloomer. In the year A.D. 1900, the evo- 
lution is complete. Woman is no longer the soulless plaything, 
the slave of man, but his successful rival, if not his ruding 
queen. In these representations the burlesque is perfect. The 
drawings are in harmony with the rhyme, and both present the 
subject in the most ludicrous manner. ‘‘ The Man’s Preface” 
is addressed to woman. Here are a few lines of it, applied to 
her evolved condition : — 


‘¢Oh, yes! There’s really no denying 
You’ve had experience most trying! 
But almost everywhere on earth 
To-day dull man admits your worth. 
You’ve all the rights your sex affords ; 
You’ve stolen lots that were your lord’s! 
You shoot, you golf, you hunt ’cross ditches, 
You ride the wheel, you wear our breeches ! 
You vote, you preach, you will not rub 
Along in life without your club; 
In arguing, ever a top-sawyer, 
You argue, now, in court, a lawyer! 
In medicine a busy master, 
You dose and drug and stick and plaster! 
— Its simple truth, we cannot shirk it — 
You’ve captured each ‘ profesh,’ and work it! 
In short, by ways most sly and neat, 
You’ve seated man in a back seat.” 

Cuore: An Iranian By 
Edmondo De Amicis. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 326 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The very name of this ‘‘ Book for Boys ”’ signifies heart, and 

its pages are luminous with the teachings of noble sentiments 
which are equally important to the youth of all nations. As 
treated by the author, these lessons daily taught by skilled mas- 
ters, extended through the ten months of the Italian school year, 
and they are lessons of love and reverence for parents, sympa- 
thy, moral courage, patriotism, and genuine democracy. They 
are taught by stories of valor and sacrifice, heroism, good fel- 
lowship, wise counsels from parents and teachers, all portrayed 
by the master hand of the distinguished author. De Amicis is 
well known by American scholars. In Italy he holds the highest 
rank, and his ‘‘Cuore” is the most popular book of the day. One 
hundred and twenty-five editions have been published in less 
than ten years. The book is elegantly illustrated, and is 
adapted to American school boys, as really as to Italian, and 
will be read by them with equal interest and profit. 

THe Woman’s Manuat or PARLIAMENTARY Law. 
With practical illustrations, especially adapted to women’s 
organizations. By Harriette R. Shattuck, president of the 
Boston Political Class. Sixth revised and enlarged edition. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 285 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

_ This manual is adapted to all students of parliamentary prin- 
ciples and rules, and, although it is made elementary, it is still 
as reliable as the larger works of Cushing, Warrington, and 
Crocker. . The author is familiar with all the principles of par- 
liamentary law, and has aimed to simplify these rules, to make 
them more practical for the large class of readers for whom this 
book was designed —the women of the nation, who are now in 
women’s clubs, presiding, debating, making motions, and voting, 


like men in legislative bodies. These thousands of women, a// 
need this book, as well as their presiding officers, that they may 
act understandingly upon the questions that come before them. 


Tur Lives or Cornetius Nepros. With notes, ex- — 
ercises, and vocabulary. By Thomas B. Lindsay. New 
York: American Book Company. Price, $1.10. 
The illustrations are a striking feature of this edition; the 

maps are the best, the notes scholarly, and adapted by a teacher 

who has discrimination as to what should and should not he 

done for the student. ° 


Warxs Aproap Tanks Asout THEM. 
William Hawley Smith. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

This is a readable book. The writer, who also is the author 
of ‘‘The Evolution of Dodd,” has visited many schools, ani 
evidently been a keen observer of the ways and means 
practiced therein. In walks abroad, his practical talks are 
worthy of careful consideration by all students of educational 
problems. They are especially suggestive and helpful to teachi- 
ers and school men. His style is easy, yet pointed, and indi- 
cates an experience outside the limits of a single state or 
section. He firmly believes that the mission of the public 


school must be to ‘‘ educate all the children of all the people.” “l 
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“Tur Sprnnine Bee,” an operetta for girls, and 
‘¢ Angelic Chords,” a collection of two, three, and four part 
songs, are published by J. Fischer & Brother, 7 Bible house, 
New York. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, issue in cloth (71 pp.) from 
the pen of W. E. Byerly, Ph.D., professor of mathematics in 
Harvard, ‘‘Problems in Differential Calculus,” supplemetary 
to a treatise on this. Price, 80 cents. 


STE 


Tue American Book Company, New York, issue 
Richard von Volkmann-Leander’s ‘‘ Triumereien,” edited for 
school use by Amalie Hanstein (price, 35 cents), and Seidel’s 
‘¢ Herr Omnia,” edited by J. Matthewman. Price, 25 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. PER 


Tue FEASTs OF AUTOLYCUS. Edited by Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, bs 
Price, $1.25 New York: The Merriam Company. entire 
LE CHIEN DE BRISQUET, AND OTHER STORIES. Edited by L.C, Syms. nifican 
Price, 35 cents. ——LA TACHE DU PETIT PIERRE. By Jeanne Mairet. distin 
Arranged for reading classes by Edith Healy. Price, 35 cents. New intere 
York: American Book Company. the sa 
DomESTIC ANIMALS (Game).——COMMON Birps (Game). New York: 
New Century Educational Company. ‘ PER 
THE FLORAL ReEcorp. By E. C. Sherman, Price, 15 cents.— 
MoTHER NATURE’S FESTIVAL. By Mrs. S. E. Ware.——THE OBJECT 
LESSON IN History. By Emma Shaw Colcleugh. New York: E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 
ELLSWORTH'S NEW REVERSIBLE Copy Books. Three numbers, Ver- 
tical Edition. Akron, Ohio: The Werner Company. - 
FROEBEL’S OCCUPATIONS. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archi- 
bald Smith, Price, $1.00.—SPRING NOTES FROM TENNESSEE. By 
Bradford Torrey. Price, $1.25. FouR-HANDED FOLK. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. ‘ 
READINGS FROM THE BIBLE. For schools and to be read in unison. 
Price, 25 cents. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 
AMERICAN History LEAFLETS, NOs. 22, 24, 25. Price, 10 cents each. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. : 
A TeEXx?T- BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin. Price, $2.00. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG, Edited by Frederic G, Kenyon. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
REMINSSENZ OV ScuL Lir. By C. W. Larisun, M.D. Price, $1.50. 
By A 


Ringos, N. J.: Fonie Publishing House. 
Dig DEUTSCHEN KLEINSTADTER, LUSTSPIEL IN VIER ACTEN. 
August Von Kotzebue. Price, 40 cents.——LE CHIRURGIEN DE MARINE. In ¢ 
By Emil Souvestre. Edited by Arthur H. Solial. Price,40 cents. New- 
York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 


PER 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


The Werner Educational Series. 


Four 


Indispensable Publications. 


For Teachers: 


THE CHILD-StTuDY MONTHLY 
enables the teacher to 
know the child. 


THE First SCHOOL YEAR 
tells just what to do 
with the child. 


1. THE CHILD-STUDY MONTHLY. Dr. Wm. 0. Kronn, Eu. 


One year’s subscription, 


2. THE FIRST SCHOOL YEAR. 
Extra cloth, deckle edges. 


$1.00. 


By Karuerine BEEBE. 


For Primary Pupils: 


THE WERNER PRIMER 
gives the child something to 
do that interests him. 


OLD- TIME STORIES 

* * is a charming book for supple- 
mentary reading in first and second 
grades. Like Tuk WERNER PRiMER, 
it is fascinating, satisfying to the child, 
and a necessity. 


You will make no mistake ip orc 
primary classes at once 


WERNER SCHOOL Book COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 
5-7 East Sixteenth St. 


BOSTON 
110-116 Boylston St. 


1. THE WERNER PRIMER. 


Illustrated in colors. 


2. OLD-TIME STORIES. 


Illustrated in colors. 


lering any of the above and 
e with The Werner Pri 
Write us to-day for a supply fo 


By F. Littan Taynor. 
$ .30. 


By E. Louise Smyrue, 
$ .30. 


you should provide your 
-Time Stories. 
r the spring term, Avi 


CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
160-174 Adams St. 


812 Chestnut St. 
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Macmittan & Co:s New Books. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1765--1865. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Price, $1.50. 


The aim of the author has been to trace the steps by which the American 
materials for nation-building as were to be found in the En 
space thus gained has been devoted to the elucidation of the 


people and its peculiar type of federal state have developed out of such heterogeneous and unpromising 
glish-American colonies in 1760. Less attention has been given to battles than is usual in works of this class, and the 
deeper causes underlying the American Revolution. The book consists of 352 pages, including appendix, index, maps, etc. 


Other Volumes in the Series. 


CUNNINGHAM and McARTHUR.—Outlines of English Industrial Hi 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and E. A. 
Lecturer at Girton College. $1.50. ; 


“It is the best text-book on the subject that has appeared. It has mad h a favorable i i 
here that it has been selected as a text-book in the Summer Sch 7 Uatverniey 01 Mich ieah Dr. 
P. DAVIS, Ondvereity of School of the University of Michigan.”—Dr. 


JENKS.— The History of the Australasian Colonies, from their Foundation to 
the Year 1893. By EDWARD JENKS. $1.60. 


STEPHENS.—The Europeans in India, from the Invasion of Alexander to the Pres- 
ent Time. By H. Morse Steruens, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. [/n the press. 


HEADLAM.— The Foundation of the G i - . 
W. M.A., Fellow of King’s College. 


ROSE. — The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789 —1815. 
Rosr, M.A., Christ’s College. $1.25. 


“In a word, the book is the best briéf work in English covering this period. The grasp of the subject 
is remarkable; the point of view is the only correct one from which to consider a subject of such universal 
import; the thoroughness of treatment is almost astounding—possibly the Revolution is a little neglected ; 
the style is more than readable—it is fascinating, a model of what a historical style should be, clear, sim- 
ple, correct, and to the point. 

“IT shall use this book as a basis for a course in the French Revolution and the period of Napoleon, to 
be given in the university this spring. I shall also use Morse Stephens’ book in the Oxford series for the * 
same period. These two works very completely supplement each other; Stephens having bestowed the 
most of his attention on the Revolution; Rose, the most of his on the Era of Napoleon.’”—RALPH CATTER- 
ALL, University of Chicago. 


By J. H. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. 


JUST READY. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. Period VI. =--- A.D. 1715 — 1789. By A. Hassatt, M.A. 


PERIOD I. A.D. 476-918. 
Oxford. $1.75, set. 


‘Mr. Oman’s work 1s of a high order, both as to scholarship and literary execution. ... Through his 
entire work, Mr, Oman displays very unusual ability to bring out the critical points and characteristic sig- 
nificance of the history, and to keep the historical perspective as true, and the values as well marked and 
distinet, in his brief narrative as they wouid be ina longer one. The series makes, at all events, a highly 
interesting beginning in Mr. Oman’s volume; and nothing better can be hoped for it than that it will hold 
the same high standard to the end.”—The Jndependent. 


PERIOD II. A.D. 918-1272. By T. F. Tout; M.A., Professor of History at Victoria Uni- 


By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 


versity, Manchester. [/n preparation, 
PERIOD III. A.D. 1272-1494. By R. Lopes, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. [/n preparation. 


PERIOD IV. A. D.. 1494-1598. By A. H. Jounson, M.A. Sometime Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, and Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 
preparation. 
PERIOD V. A.D. 1598-1715. By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. $1.40, mez. 


“We have been waiting for just such a series, for use by our students in their study of European his- 
tory. Iam very much pleased with the series. The volumes out seem to combine an accurate grasp of 
details with that well-considered grasp upon the important, which is so essential to the student,’’—Pro- 
fessor FREDERICK J. TURNER, University of Wisconsin. 


PERIOD VII. A.D. 1789-1815. By H. Morse STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
$1.40, 


PERIOD VIII. A.D. 1815-1893. preparation. 


AN ADVANCED 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


For Use in Colleges and Higher Classes of Schools. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History and English Literature, Yorkshire College, Victoria University, 
Author of ‘‘A Short History of England” and *‘An Elementary History of England.” 


In one volume, crown 8vo, about 1,000 pages. $2.25. With numerous maps and plans. 


The Hconomic History of Virginia 


IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By PHILIP A. BRUCE, 


Author of the ‘‘Plantation Negro as a Freeman,” and Corresponding Secretary of the 
Virginia IMistorical Society. 


Two volumes, crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Price, $6.00. 


IN THE PRESS.—A New and Thoroughly Revised Edition, Entirely Reset from New Type, of 


Hall & Knight’s Elementary Algebra for Schools. 


By H. S. HALL and S. R. KNIGHT. 
Revised for American use, by F. L. SEVENOAK, Assistant Principal of the Academic Department, Stevens Institute of Technology. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.10. 


Computation Rules and Logarithms. 


With Tables of Other Useful Functions. 


By SILAS W. HOLMAN, 
Professor of Physics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. 73. Price, $1.00, net. 


The Elements of Geometry. 


By GEORGE CUNNINGHAM EDWARDS, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics in the University of California. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.10, net. 
A happy combination of inventional and demonstrative geometry. 


~ THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by Frepenicx G. Kenyon, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Price, 40 cents. 
In this little volume a selection from the best poems of Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning is offered to those 
who are, comparatively speaking, beginners in the study and enjoyment of poetry. It is a selection from the writings of 
one who, in the opinion of many, is the greatest poet of the Victorian age, and of one who, without any question, is the 


greatest poetess in our literature of this or any other age. 


Art and Humanity in Homer. 


By WM. CRANSTON LAWTON, A.B. (Har.), 
Author of “Three Dramas of Euripides,” ‘‘ Folia Dipersa.” 


(Miniature Series.) 18mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. (Miniature Series.) 18mo. 


The Voice and Spiritual Education. 


By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature im the Cornell University ; 
Author of ‘an introduction to the Study of Robert Browning's Poetry ; An 
Introduction to the Study of Shakespeare; A Primer of English Verse, chiefly 
in its Esthetic and Organic Character ; ete. 


Cloth, Gilt Top, 75 cents. 


The Aims of Literary Study. 


By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University. 


(MINIATURE SERIES.) 
18mo. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


327-331 Sansome St., San Francisco. 


Room 23, Auditorium, Chicago. 
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_ May 1-2: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 


JOURNAL OF 


HKDUCATION. 


Vol. XLII.—No. 17. 


For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa. says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
April 30—May 1, 2: Northwestern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cherokee, Ia. 
April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
May 1: Massachusetts Town and District Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Worcester, Mass. 


tion, Stamford, Conn. 
May 2: New England Normal Council, Boston. 
May 7, 8: Association of City Superintendents 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Kimball Union Academy at Meriden, under 
the able management of Professor W. H. Cum- 
mings, is in a prosperous condition. Sixty 
members of the Boston Association of this 
academy were present at its tenth annual meet- 
ing, April 5, at the United States hotel. Rev. 
J. M. Dutton, the retiring president, presided. 
Among the speakers were Professor Cummings, 
Dr. Arthur Little, Dr. L. H. Angier, President- 
elect W. H. Powers, Hon. Dexter Richards of 
Newport, N. H.; Lieutenant E. H. Catlin of 
Fort Warren, Dr. C. A. Dickinson. 

At the Lancaster school meeting, recently 
held, it was voted to ratify the action of a 
former meeting, and build a high school. Pend- 
ing a motion to appropriate $25,000 for this 
purpose, the meeting adjourned until April 10. 

Dr. C. C. Rounds of Plymouth is the state 
manager of the N. E. A. 

VERMONT. 

The equipment of the University of Vermont 
has been largely increased by the recent gifts 
of John Converse and Dr. Williams, who are 
at the head of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
of Philadelphia. These new buildings are about 
completed. Mr. Converse presented the institu- 
tion a blue marble dormitory, and Dr. Williams 
erected a large and completely equipped science 
building. The appointments of the latter are 
receiving special attention, and Professor Mer- 
rill, the head of the chemical department of the 
university, is just returning from a special trip 
of inspection to the chemical laboratories of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Yale, and Columbia. These two buildings in- 
crease the property of the institution by over 
$250,000, and, taken with the other recently 
constructed Billings library, costing $250,000 
itself, the new engineering building, and the 
new woman’s dormitory, the college campus 
has a changed aspect. ‘The gifts to the univer- 
sity during the past year have been larger than 
those to Harvard University. The catalogue 
indicates an attendance of 472 students, mostly 
men. 

The Annva/ is just from press, and contains 
240 pages of illustrated matter, giving the first 
complete set of cuts of the university buildings. 

The banquet of the New England Alumni 
Association of the university was held at the 
Parker house, April 8. The president of the 
association is Judge E. H. Bennett, dean of 
Boston University school of law. 

Superintendent M. C. Stone of Montpelier is 
the state manager for the N. E. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


of Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 

May 12-14: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Convention, Newton, Kan. 

May 14-16: Western Colorado Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Salida, Colo. 

May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 80—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Musie Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Payson Tucker of Portland, Hon. Hiram H. 
Fogg of Bangor, Hon. Frank Jones of Ports- 
mouth, and Rev. George D. Lindsay of Port- 
land have been elected to fill vacancies on the 
board of trustees of the Maine Wesleyan Sem- 
inary at Kent’s Hill. But the Maine M. E. Con- 
ference objects to the appointment of Hon. 
Frank Jones, and passes the following resolu- 
tion : — 

Whereas, This action of the trustees compromises 
not only the seminary, but alsoour common Method- 
ism in the relation to temperance reform, thereby 
subjecting us as Methodists not only to unfavorable 
— but also to a painful humiliation; there- 

Resolved, That, as a conference, we express our 
entire disapproval of this action of the trustees, and 
earnestly hope it may be reconsidered. 

Mr. Jones resents the insult, and answers in 
an interview with the reporter of the Boston 
Journal. He thinks his “ brewery product 
better than Maine whiskey’’; tells his critics 
that they are living in a community which has 
paid an $80,000 debt by fines collected from 
rum-sellers ; that he regards brewing as good a 
business as the sugar or iron business or any 
other, and if he thought it wrong, he would go 
out at once. He says he shall accept the oftice 
as soon as he is officially informed of his 
election. 

John S. Locke of Saco is the state manager 
for the N. E. A. 

The York County Teachers’ Association meets 
at Berwick May 21, 22, and 23. 

The attendance at the Farmington normal 
school, winter term, has been large, and Prin- 
cipal Purington has made a portion of the new 
building very useful. 


Mr. Walter E. Parker of Boston is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. : 

The eighth annual reunion of the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art School Association was held 
at the Brunswick, April 5. Some seventy-five 
members were present. The guests and speak- 
ers were: Rev. Dr. KE. A. Horton, Hon. G. A. 
Marden, Hon. Frank A. Hill, tion. F. P. Vin- 
ton, Hon. G. H. Conley, and Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick, Saturday, April 25, at 
1.15 p.m. After-dinner topic: ‘* Composition 
at Harvard.”” The guest of the club will be 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams. Edwin P. 
Seaver, president; Herbert L. Morse, secre- 
tary. 

New England Conference of Educational 
Workers will hold their regular spring meeting 
at the English high school, Boston, Saturday, 
April 25, at 10 o’clock. Subject: ‘* School 
Hygiene.” The speakers will be Dr. H. P. 
Walcott, Dr. S. H. Durgin, and Dr. G. W. 
Fitz. His Honor Josiah Quincy, mayor of 
Boston, will open the discussion. 

The Waltham Teachers’ Association held its 
annual social and banquet on April 16. The 
teachers, arrayed in the daintiest of gowns, 
threw aside for a few hours the responsibilities 
of their daily lives, and made merry. The en- 
tertainment of the evening consisted of read- 
ings, by Miss Mira S. Metcalf; songs, by Mr. 
Charles E. Boyd, foliowed by a banquet. Pre- 
vious to the banquet, each teacher had been 
given a card, painted daintily with a spray of 
flowers. These painted emblems were to be 
commemorated by each teacher on his own card, 
by an effusion which might be called sponta- 
neous poetics. After the supper had been suf- 
ficiently discussed, these cards having been re- 
distributed among the teachers, each one read 
the poetry onthe one he held; the Swinburnian, 
Tennysonian, or Browningesque rhythm and 
metre causing huge merriment. Following this 
Mr. W. R. Butler, as toastmaster, offered a toast 
to the ‘‘ Waltham Teachers’ Association,” to 
which Mr. B. W. Drake responded, commenting 
upon the progressive work it has done during 
the past year. A toast was then offered to‘‘ The 
Ladies,” to which Superintendent H. Whitte- 
more responded, dwelling for some moments 
upon his teachers as coming under this head. 
Toast, ‘*‘ The Gentlemen,” responded to by Mrs. 
J. R. Webber in a happy and able manner. 
Ex-Committeeman Dr. W. F. Jarvis gave some 
sound logic concerning the relations of teachers 
and parents. Mr. Schwartz of the manual 
training school then spoke a few words concern- 
ing his work in its relation to the general grade 
work. After this, these many poetasters parted, 
and went each his own way. 

President G. Stanley Hall’s article in the 
March Atlantic Monthly is devoted chiefly 
to fault-finding. Let the discussion be con- 


tinued. It will have good results. The de- 
fects complained of result more from the abuse 
than the use of our system of education. 

The new high school building at Holyoke, 
which will cost $150,000, is well started. When 
completed it will be a great credit to the city. 

The monthly institutes are kept up every 
month under the direction of Superintendent 
Kirtland. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor, of Boston 
will spend the summer in Europe. ; 

Current periodical literature 1s very free, in 
these days, to express the opinion of the writers 
upon the merits and demerits of our public 
schools. ‘They speak more emphatically of the 
defects than of the merits, however. It is 
proper to criticise, but well also to commend. 
There is, no doubt, room for both praise and 
censure. 

In February, Principal J. A. Callahan gave 
an address on ‘* The New Psychology and Child 
Study,” and in March, A. W. Edson of the 
state board, gave an address on ‘‘ Habit.” 

Miss Heywood has been added to the corps 
of teachers in the training school. 

Fairhaven has voted to build a fine primary 
schoolhouse in the near future. 

The following table, prepared by Superin- 
tendent Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield is of 
interest. It covers the last ten years of these 
eighteen Massachusetts cities, giving the per 
cent. of increase in each case : — 

Tn total 


In total high 
In popu- school school 


lation, enrollment. enrollment. 


Worcester...... 44 38 103 
Fall 54 32 23 
31 47 58 
Cambridge.....- 36 35 123 
3D 60 129 
New Bedford... 65 56 54 
Somerville...... 74 56 120 
Springfield ..... 36 38 43 
Holyoke........ 43 24 117 
29 0 80 
Brockton....... 5Y 56 100 
21 14 76 
Haverhill....... 38 16 61 
Malden..... 2 81 118 122 
Gloucester...... 27 7 140 
65.66.0020 39 43 82 
16 76 
Fitchburg...... 71 43 114 

Average...... 44 38 90 


RHODE ISLAND. 


An effort is being made to estabish a state 
children’s bureau to supervise all institutions 
and agencies for the care and assistance of the 
dependent, neglected, defective, and wayward 
children of the state. The leaders in this 
movement are the representatives of various 
associations and institutions all over the state 
that have the care of children, and must result 
in much good. 

Walter B. Jacobs of Providence is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 

CONNECTICUT. 

If the following abstract from the state board 
of education is trustworthy, rural Connecticut 
needs more ‘‘ little red schoolhouses ” and better 
teachers: ‘‘ Among 565 children, all niore than 
twelve years old, 126 failed to spell the word 
‘Wednesday’ correctly. No children under 
nine years old were found able to add together 
one-half and one-fourth ; andin the higher ages 
there was much of the same ignorance in add- 
ing the simplest fractions. Of 2,800 children 
of all ages examined, 1,019 were found who 
could not read. More than one-half the chil- 
dren of eight years of age were not able to 
read, and about one-quarter of those who could 
not read were more than eight years old. Of 
1,031 children over ten years old examined in 
writing English, 649 failed to begin sentences 
with capital letters.” 

It is reported that the modern novel optional 
class, in charge of Dr. William lL. Phelps, 
which had been formed at Yale, will be discon- 
tinued at the close of the current year. It has 
been attended by 250 seniors and juniors. One 
reason given by the faculty for this decision 
is that this course has become so popular that it 
detracts from other and more serious optiona/s. 

Mr. G. A. Graves of Hartford is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 

It is stated that the Connecticut state board 
of charities recently inspected the Whipple 
school for deaf mutes at Mystic, and found such 
a condition of affairs that recommendation has 
been made to the governor that the institution 
be abolished. This is the school about which 
sensational disclosures were made a year ago. 
Mrs. Margaret Whipple Hammond, ‘the then 
proprietress, disappeared, and has not been 
seen since. 

An exchange paper, in commenting upon the 
deplorable condition of the public schools in 
Tolland county, remarks: “ Connecticut, with 
three universities like Yale, Trinity, and Wes- 
leyan within its borders, ought to have the 
teaching in the common schools of a higher 
grade.” Another exchange adds the remark : 
‘The contrast between the rich and poor in 
New York or London is scarcely greater than 
that between the colleges and universities of 
New England and the common schools of its 
rural population.” This ought not to be so 
for the college is the mother, and should be the 
faithful nurse, of all our schools of lower 
grade. 


rhe following are the teachers and commit- 


tee for the several districts of Granby: No. |. 
Granby street, higher grade, Miss Hattie Hayo< 
of East Granby; primary, Miss Gertrude Car, 
of East Granby; committee, C. P. Loomis. 
No. 2, West Granby, north, Miss Alma Thomp- 
son of Hartland; committee, Porter Reed. No. 
3, Case street, Miss Belle Griffin of Granby. 
committee, Washburn Edgerton. No.4, Dewey 
district, Miss Myra Godard of North Granby: 
committee, Dwight Newton. No. 5, Mountain 
district, Miss Mary Miller of Hartland; eo). 
mittee, Neal Miller. No. 6, Wilcox district. 
Miss Myrtle Hakes of West Granville, Mags.,- 
committee, L. M. White. No. 8, Bushy Hil), 
Miss Milly H. Walker of Simsbury; commit- 
tee, Charles Allshouse. No. 9, West Granby. 
south, to be supplied; committee, S. F. [ol- 
comb. No. 10, Cooley district, Miss Amelia 
Godard of North Granby; committee, Joly 
Kelsey. No. 11, Hungary, Miss Liela [ayes 
of North Granby ; committee, Oliver Holcomb, 

The Yale Alumni Association of Boston nun)- 
bers 450 members. It is the largest association 
in the United States except one, the Yale Asso- 
ciation of New York. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

Mr. C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 

The curfew ordinance, which is designed to 
keep children off the streets at night, meets 
with a protest from the children, and probably 
from some of their parents, in the city of New 
York. But why should there be a _ protest’ 
‘¢ The devil’s school for boys” has always been 
held on the streets and in the evening. The 
curfew idea has become very popular, and 
spread rapidly through the West. It was first 
introduced into Minnesota towns a year anda 
half ago. Since then it has been adopted in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Indiana, 
and Georgia. May the idea continue to spread, 
until the curfew bell shall be heard to ring in 
every Eastern and Southern state also, to call 
the boys to their homes to spend their evenings. 

Albany is having a course of lectures on the 
‘* History and Criticism of Painting” by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Goodyear of Brooklyn. 

The Buffalo teachers are enjoying a privilege 
of a course of lectures on English literature hy 
Professor J. H. Gilmore of Rochester. 

There are 135 deaf people in New York city, 
between the ages of four and twenty-one, out 
of a total of 448,493. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Watson Cornell, 1605 North Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Mr. E. Oram Lyte of Millersville, 
and Mr. H. W. Fisher of Pittsburg are tlic 
state managers of the N. E. A. 

Philadelphia Hebrews, through Rabbi Levy 
as spokesman, are protesting against sectarian 
exercises in the public schools. They go further 
than the common objection to the reading of 
the Bible, alleging that the teaching of dog- 
matic theology in the schools has grown to 
large proportions. They Object to the school 
celebrations of the Easter and Christmas festi- 
vals, and to the singing of church hymns, 
many of which, they say, teach dogmas. At- 
tention is also directed to a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, organized among the pupils of 
one of the high schools, which association liolds 
meetings every Friday afternoon in the schoo! 
building. This, Mr. Levy says, is contrary to 
the law. 

The Educational Club of Philadelphia had 
an address from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
March 27, at the normal school for girls. 

The Moravian Seminary at Bethlehem, 
which was fonnded in 1739, is stated to be the 
oldest school of ahigh character for girls in 
either this country or England. 

The trustees of the Bloomsburg normal 
school offer $500 in prizes, as follows: The 
first prize, a scholarship, covering all expenses, 
of one year at the school, to the person who 
shall write, and have printed in a conspicuous 
position, in any periodical of Pennsylvania, tle 
best advertisement of the school. The second 
prize to the person whose advertisement shall 
rank second in excellence, a scholarship cov- 
ering the same as No. 1, but in the department 
of music. 

DELAWARE. 


Dr. A. N. Raub has resigned his position i" 
Delaware College, to take effect September |, 
1896. The resignation was accepted, but * 
successor was not elected. Dr. Raub’s action 
was a surprise. He had been at the college 
eight years. 

Professor Beckwith, the horticulturist an‘ 
entomologist, who has been connected with the 
experiment station, also presented his resign®- 
tion, to take effect the first of September. ‘Tlic 
board elected George H. Powell as his suc- 
cessor, at a salary of $1,500 the first year. Mr- 
Powell is a Cornell post graduate. He studied 
under Dr. Bayley, and comes highly recom- 
mended. 

Rev. Dr. J. H. Shanks has resigned the pri! 
cipalship of Newark Academy. This academy 
was established at Newark in 1767. Its first 
principal was Dr. Francis Alison who was el- 
ployed by the trustees, on the recommendation 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

Mr. Isaac T. Johnson of Wilmington, is tle 
state manager for the N. E. A. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
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versity (Methodist) at Washington, Bishop 
|{urst announced that subscriptions amounting 
to 31,040,000 have thus far been received for 
the project. ‘* People of every grade have 
viven,” he said. ‘*‘Itis a Protestant university. 
\ Presbyterian gave me $25,000 toward it. I 
never saw him but once before he made the 
-ontribution. He said: ‘*If I ean only live to 
see the cornerstone laid, I will give you another 
tip.” Pope Leo has a nephew in Washington 
who gave us $10,000; another Roman Catholic 
yventlemen, $12,000; his brother, who is a Bap- 
tist also $12,000. Sixty per cent. of the 
amount contributed for the payment of the lot 
was received outside the Methodist church.” 
Mr. Z. Richards, 1301 Corcoran street, Wash- 
ington, is the state manager for the N. E. A. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
TENNESSEE. 
Dr. W. H. Payne of Nashville will spend the 
summer in Europe. 


Mr. Wharton Jones of Memphis is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


FLORIDA. 


‘The enforcement of the so-called Sheats law, 
which was passed by the legislature a year ago, 
was initiated at Orange Park April 10. The 
law provided for the arrest of all the teachers 
engaged in teaching white and black pupils in 
the same school, and, on conviction, for a fine 
and imprisonment. It was specially directed 
against the Orange Park school of the American 
Missionary Association, whose fiftieth anniver- 
sary is to be celebrated in Boston next fall. 
The entire corps of officials were arrested. 
Their names and residences are as follows :. 
Minister, Rev. T. 8. Perry, Limerick, Me.; 
teachers, Principal Professor B. D. Rowlee, 
East Woodstock, Conn.; Mrs. Julia E. Rowlee, 
Kast Woodstock, Conn.; Miss Caroline Wan- 
dell, Phoenix, N. Y.; Miss Edith M. Robinson, 
sattle Creek, Mich.; Miss Helen 8. Loveland, 
Newark Valley, N. Y.; Miss A. Margaret Ball, 
Orange Park, Fla.; Mrs. Julia E. Titus, Mora- 
via, N. Y.; and Mr. O. S. Dickinson, West 
Granville, Mass. 

Mr. Oscar Clute of Lake City is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 

Mr. Cawthon, principal of Madison public 
school, is one of the few teachers in the state 
who holds a state certificate. He will spend 
lis summer vacation at Cornell University. 

The general impression is that our schools 
lave been greatly improved during the past 
year. The ‘**Sheats examination law” has 
proved a blessing to our children. Ignorance 
lias been forced out of the teacher's chair. 

Several candidates are announced for state 
superintendent. With the exception of Super- 
tendent Sheats, all the candidates are opposed 
to the progressive system which he has sustained. 

Mr. Harmer, principal of the St. Augustine 
schools, has been very successful. 

Mr. R. E. MeDonald, principal of the Quincy 
public schools, a capable and progressive young 
teacher, has just closed his second year’s work. 

The state normal school at De Funiale 
Springs has more students than ever before. 

Superintendent Sheats will hold three sum- 
mer schools for teachers this season. The col- 
ored students will have the same teachers as 
the white. 


New York University 
SUMMER COURSES. 
University Heights, New York City. 


A delightful suburban locality. 


Write for cireular to 
It Pror. CHAS. B. BLISS. 


SUMMER COURSES 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


listruction will be given during June and July by 
‘netnbers of the regular instructing staff of the Insti- 
tute, in Architecture, Analytical and Organic Chem- 
istry, Bacteriology, Physiology, Physics (lectures 
‘nd laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, Me- 
chanism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical Draw- 
mg, and 

\lthough designed primarily to meet the needs of 
‘\udents already in the Institute, these courses will 
oller special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
re ling to apply for advanced standing in Sep- 

ember, 

‘irculars, giving detailed information, will be 
‘iiled free on application, 

cow H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


June 29 till August 7. 


Nineteen Departments (including Law). 


Seventy Courses Offered. 


For information apply to the Secretary of 
University, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arpor, MICH. 


ot — 12,26; a9,23; m14,28; j4,18 


CENTRAL STATES. | 


OHIO. 


J. P. Treat, principal of the Geneva normal 
and superintendent of the eity schools, arranges 
for his teachers’ meetings in a very helpful 
manner, printing extensive outlines, with sug- 
gestions, so that the teachers can have some- 
thing definite for reference. 

Dr. E. E. White of Columbus will spend the 
summer in Europe. 

Mr. L. D. Bonebrake is the state manager 
for the N. E. A. 

The 100th anniversary of the foundation of 
Cleveland is also the seventieth anniversary of 
the founding of the old Western Reserve Col- 
lege at Hudson, which was removed to Cleve- 
land in 1882. The university shows about ten 
per cent. of an increase in students over last 
year. It also promises great development in 
the future. The university is considering the 
question of the equipment of a pedagogical 
museum. The college for women of the uni- 
versity will graduate a class of thirty-two at the 
forthcoming commencement. The address will 
be by Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president of Bryn 
Mawr College. 


ILLINOIS. 


President W. R. Harper makes the following 
statements regarding Chicago University : John 
D. Rockefeller has not founded the university 
to perpetuate his name. His name is not at- 
tached thereto. He has a purpose to establish 
agreat and usefnl educational institution at 
Chicago. Mr. Rockefeller has never been to 
the university. He has never written any let- 
ters except those which have begun, ‘* Enclosed 
find check”; has never attempted to dictate to 
the faculty in any matter nor to exercise any 
control over the institution. 
of Chicago has, in round numbers, property to 
the value of $7,500,000. Five years ago it 
started with the $1,000,000 which was the en- 
dowment of the original college. In four years 
there has been this increase. The university 
will possess, within a short time, property to 
the value of $13,000,000, or within $1,000,000 
of the amount possessed by Harvard. There 
are now 174 members of the faculty of the 
three departments, divinity, art, and sciences, 
and university extension. There are 1,200 
students. The whole number last year was 
1,500. This year it will be 2,000. ‘This does 
not include the students in the preparatory acad- 
emy at Morgan Park. In addition, there was 
the university extension department, in which 
there are now enrolled 15,000 men and women, 
and the afliliative department, in which the in- 
stitution affects 1,500 more. The system of 
the university does not bind a student down. 
He can enter at any one of the four times in the 
year. He can go as fast or as slow as his phy- 
sical strength admits or requires. The experi- 
ment of the summer term proved a great suc- 
cess. The first summer term there were eight 
hundred pupils, and members of the faculties 
of over a hundred educational institutions. 
Last summer there might be seen there the pe- 
culiar condition of more than half of the mem- 
bers of no less than six faculties in attendance. 
The work at Chicago is not that of a summer 
school, though, where younger men or in- 
structors are the teachers. The professors 
there for that session are the best the university 
affords, and, if necessary, able men are gotten 
from outside. 


IOWA. 

The one Iowa boy who is left all alone in the 
senior class of his academy has the chance to 
reap all the graduation honors. He can pro- 
nounce the salutatory, valedictory, poem, and 
all. But it is curious to read that his eleven 
classmates were expelled because they moved 
all the chairs in the academy from the chapel to 
the cellar. It looks almost as if those chairs 
must have had professors seated upon them, 
for even in Iowa it is not customary to expel 
boys for carrying chairs down cellar. 

Mr. F. B. Cooper of Des Moines is state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


INDIANA. 


An Indian girl recently took part in an inter- 
collegiate oratorical contest at Indianapolis. A 
long step in advance for an Indian girl. 

Excitement does not abate in and about 
Burlington over the forceful ejection of Super- 
tendent James Bell, whose failure to read the 
Bible and disposition to lecture upon it caused 
a lively rebellion in the town. 

Mr. W. A. Bell of Indianapolis is the state 
manager of the N. E. A. 


MISSOURI. 

The International School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has opened official headquarters at Kansas 
City, with D. M. Anderson as president. 

Mr. J. F. Buchanan of Kansas City is the 
state manager from the N. E. A. 


WISCONSIN. 


The Northwestern Wisconsin Association 
met at River Falls April 2-4, with a very large 
attendance. ‘There was good entertainment 
as well as professional inspiration and wisdom. 
Professor Brainard was president. Superin- 


The University }|tendent W. H. Elson of Superior spoke upon 


‘* Tdeals and Literature for Teachers.” ‘Teach- 
ing is a spiritual process. Spiritual ideals 
must be embodied -in the teachers in order that 
they shall be established in the soul of the 
child. Literature is of great assistance to the 
teacher in forming ideals. 

Professor W. J. Brier of River Falls said 
literature was of two kinds, of fact and of 
truth and feeling. ‘The literature representa- 
tive of truth and feeling is most effective in 
developing and elevating the spiritual ideals of 
teachers. Therefore, teachers should dis- 
tinguish clearly between mere printed matter 
and real literature. ‘Time is an essential ele- 
ment in determining what is true and valuable 
literature. 

Superintendent Barta of Chippewa Falls 
spoke upon ‘‘The Superintendent’s Work.” 
It is varied and burdensome. The superin- 
tendent is the executive officer of the board. 
He stands between the teacher and community, 
between the pupil and community, between the 
board and the universe. The system of choos- 
ing the city superintendent by city election, as 
in this state, is wrong. He should be chosen by 
the board. The superintendent should not be 
made a mere clerk of the board. His most 
valuable services should be directed toward 
directing and assisting the teachers. He should 
be among his schools, visiting them, inspiring 
both pupils and teachers. 

Superintendent Jones of Washburn superin- 
tends a territory of 216 square miles, or eight 
townships. He thinks the superintendent 
should be a practical teacher, and take charge 
of classes for the relief of a tired teacher. He 
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ition, (7) Physiography, (8) Nature 


¢ GO FROM THE BUFFALO MEETING 

* 

Chautaugq 

‘ All Western Tickets good until Sept. Ist. 

‘ The Collegiate Department ( 

$ R. Harper, offers 106 courses, given by 72 instructors. 

+4 School of Pedagogy, Pres. W. 

p Dean, Courses (1) General Pedagogy, (2) Psychology, (3) Kindergarten 
¢ Theory and Methods, (4) Primary Methods, (5) Grammar School Methods, 
@ (6) English Literature and Compos 
¢ Study, (9) Form, Drawing and Color, ( 10) Physical Training, (11) Reading 
@ Aloud. Practice Kindergartens and Primary Classes. 

‘ Cost of Living and Tuition Fees at the minimum, 

¢ General Daily Schedule of Lectures, Addresses, Concerts, Readings and Enter- 
@ tainments offers a delightful variety for afternoons and evenings. Classes in session 
@ from 8.30 to 1. Write for Catalogue of courses, etc., to 

3 W. A. DUNCAN, Sec., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Cornell University 


Courses are offered in Greek, Comparative I 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 6 — August 15, 1896. 


*hilology, Latin, German, French, a. Italian, English, 
Drawing and Art, Mechanical 


Jrawing and Designing, 


i > Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, raw 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistr) to DAVID F. HOY, ItHaca, N.¥ 


and Experimental Engineering. Vor eircula 


+ Summer Schools of Languages. * 


Cireulars and Catalogues, 1 
Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


THE BERLITZ SCHO 


ASBURY PARK, N. - 
(<e IMPORTANT! Before deciding what books y 
don’t tail to send for catalogue and sample pages 0 


f books published by Berlitz & Co. Free on application. 


122 Broadway, New York. 


OL OF LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM, Chicago, Ill. 


. Normal Course for Teachers. 


related experiences. Superintendent Williams 
of Douglas county spoke on the work of the 
county superintendent. Every new superin- 
tendent proceeds at once “to raise the stand- 
ard.” As the teaching force changes continu- 
ally, a new and untried force constantly suc- 
ceeding, the work of examination of teachers 
is important. It is not necessary to examine 
his teachers who have once been examined. 
When ateacher has proved his learning by ex- 
amination and his ability to teach by actual 
teaching, that teacher ought to be excused from 
examination. in order that he may enlarge his 
knowledge in other directions. 

Inspector A. W. Rankin of Minneso‘a spoke 
of “The Weakness of Graded Schools, and 
What an Inspector Can Do to Remedy Them.” 
The graded school is a school in a village that 
does not support a high school. This class of 
schools, being between the rural school and the 
city school, is neglected. The financial ques- 
tion is an important one in their management. 
The inspector can help in ways that a county 
superintendent cannot, because he is not depend- 
ent politically upon local authorities. The in- 
spector can speak most freely to, the board. 
He can keep a record of good teachers, and 
help school boards to find them. 

F. A. Hutchins of Baraboo spoke of the 
Wisconsin school libraries. He desired to 
enlist the help of teachers in working the 
schools in lines parallel to the objects of the 
library association. He thought the teacher 
had a duty to do besides teaching a child to 
read. The teacher must take the child to a 
library and put him in contact with an intelli- 
gent librarian. The teacher must enlist the 
community in establishing modern libraries. 

Dr. H. S. Baker of St. Paul spoke upon 
‘“The Relation of Fatigue to Education.” 
Fatigue is caused by waste products of the 
body, which are produced by exertion, poison- 
ing the blood, and death would result in time if 
they were not removed. He next showed the 
effect of fatigue on the nerve cells of the brain. 
Fatigue causing them to shrivel up like a dried 
prune, and rest is necessary to permit them to 
regain their former state. The speaker then 
went on to show by many illustrations and com- 
ments the effect of fatigue upon one’s action at 
different periods during the day and week. The 
higher faculties of the mind, as the will, reason, 
religious nature, etc., becomes exhausted first. 
Hence, one will do at night what he would not 
in the morning. A man will be good-natured 
in the morning and ill-natured at night. He is 
more religious in the morning; hence, he should 
have family prayers then. He will be perfectly 
honest on Monday, and will bear watching on 
Saturday. As it takes about thirty-six hours to 
get thoroughly rested, if religious services were 
held on Monday, they would be better attended, 
and the contribution box better filled. He also 
showed that a man who must labor with his 
mind should abstain from all heavy physical 
labor before using his mind. Exercise should 
follow intellectual labor, rather than precede. 
The speaker next made an application of his 
theory to schools. ‘The teacher should not tire 
herself by standing too much. She cannot do 
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FOR SALE, 

Ina large city, in one of the middle Atlantic states, 
the good will and fixtures of a well established and 
popular school for girls and kindergarten, Said 
school is located in a delightful part of the city, and 
is thoroughly equipped with philosophical apparatus, 
wall-maps, charts, globes, books of reference, kinder- 
garten material, and the art room, with casts, busts, 
etc. The gross income of the school, the past year, 
was nearly $3,000, The sale is offered at reasonable 
figures, with easy terms of payment, — Possession 
will be given by the middle of June. Ill health of 
the proprietor the reason for desiring to sell. 


Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset street, Boston. 


fa Chief Justice Waite, Mrs.A.D. Leach, 
of Indiana, a stenographer, J. H. 
S Zuver, of Michigan, a farmer’s son, 
4 W. G. Bessy, of Michigan, a school 
MJ teacher, J. M. Boyer, of Ohio, a drug- 
yj ist, W. I. Vawter of Oregon, a banker, 
/ obert McCrory, of Ohio, a county 
a officer, J. H. Murphy, foreman of the 
U. P. R’y. Shops, Utah, and hundreds 
besides studied law with us by 
mail, and are now practicing suc- 
cessfully. The story of their success 
and how you can accomplish the 
same results is told in a handsome 
catalogue and a unique book of four 
hundred testimonials, from every 
State and every class, sent you free 
on your request. Address 
\w The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
iy Department M, Derrorr MICHIGAN. 
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Stand close to a high fence 
and try to leap over. You 
fail. Walk back a few steps, 
get a good start. The fence 
is easily cleared. Neglect 
your cough, never mind your 
loss in weight, and when con- 
sumption faces you, your 
strength may not be sufficient 
to carry you over the danger- 
line. If you could only go 
back a few weeks and make 
a good start, you might win. 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypo- 
phosphites, is for you even if 


you are only a little thin. 
SCOTT’S ESIULSION has been en- 
dorsed by the medical profession for 
twenty years. (Ask your doctor.) This 
is because it isalways palatable—always 
uniform—always contains the purest Nor- 
wegian Cod-liver Oil and Hypophospbiles. 
ut up in 50 cent and $r.oosizes, The 
small size may be enough to cure your 
cough or help your baby. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 285.] 
her best work when tired. A tired teacher is 
cross, and thus makes her pupils cross and 
stupid as well as tired. The programme should 
correspond to certain rhythms of energy in 
pupils. They can do better work between 9 
and 10 than between 10 and 11; stronger work 
between 11 and 12, and so on. 

Ethical Value of Civics Teaching” 
was presented by W. T. Langley of West 
Superior. He said that no other subject in the 
course of study is better adapted to teach ethics 
than civics. Ethical ideas are best formed bya 
study of government. 

Principal H. W. Rood of Washburn followed 
with a paper on “Moral Training.” Good 
teaching of morals form a desire in the mind of 
the child to know what the best men have 
thought and done. The teacher may frequently 
effect a change in character by saying the right 
word in the right place. 

‘Some Old-Fashioned Pedagogy” was by 
Miss Carrie Smith of the normal school. She 
offered herself as a martyr, because a woman 
loved martyrdom. She called to mind some 
old ‘*‘ fads” that have been laid aside, and then 
spoke of some of the new ones. She then 
thought we were forgetting that memory re- 
quired any attention. Teachers seemed to think 
there should be no exact memory work. No 
one seemed to be teaching children to learn to 
commit to memory. She deprecated any com- 
mitting to memory without obtaining ideas as 
well, but the child who has both language and 
thought has a stronger grasp upon the thought. 

**The Public School System,” from the stand- 
point of a business man, was presented by 
Hon. D. W. Woodworth of Ellsworth. He 
thought the American system of public schools 
is different from that of any other nation. The 
idea underlying it is, that each man is an inte- 
gral part of the government. He gave a brief 
outline of the history of the development of the 
public school system in the world. He thought 
the public school system had done great good, 
and that the people expected much from it. He 
hoped that the time would be far distant when 
some religious Samson should pull it down. 
Many methods used in the schools are ridiculous. 
He believed‘in taking the shortest route toa fact. 
Practical education is what the world. needs. 
He was frequently applauded by the audience. 

** The Public School System,” as reviewed by 


CATARRI CANNOT BE CURED 


with local applications, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such won- 
derful results in curing Catarrh. Send for tes- 
timonials, free. 
F. J. Curney & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists; price, 75 cents. 


a woman, was presented by Dr. Kelsey of Me- 
nomonie. She would have school directors edv 
cated for their work. She thought there were 
not enough men teachers in our schools. . 
“The Public School System,” from the view 
of a normal school man, was presented by 
President W. D. Parker of River Falls. The 
family does more for its children than teachers 
have been crediting it with. If the teachers 
will love and trust as the mother does, they will 
receive back results for which they work. 

Superintendent F. W. Bixby of St. Croix 

county spoke upon “‘ The Institute and Summer 
School United.” He said there was no definition 
of the institute now obtainable. Custom and 
law determine what the institute shall be. He 
made references to institutes that he had seen. 
Some were good, and some were bad. He next 
spoke of the organization of the summer school, 
its success, and of his experience with an addi- 
tion of a normal department. He outlined his 
plan for an institute the coming summer, com- 
posed of three departments ; viz., of pedagogy, 
academic work, and a model school for observa- 
tion. 
The officers for the coming year are: Super- 
intendent F. W. Bixby of St. Croix county, 
president; S. B. Tobey, Hudson, first vice- 
president; Belle Cartwright, Eau Claire, second 
vice-president; John Foster, Shell Lake, secre- 
tary; John Bille, Alma, treasurer; Alice 
Schultes, River Falls, member of executive 
committee; J. H. Derse, Black River Falls, 
recording secretary. 

The seventh annual meeting of the South- 
eastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association was 
held at Madison April 3 and 4. The gathering 
was large and its exercises interesting. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


The child study section of the State Associa- 
tion is planning for great things under the 
leadership of President L. C. Snyder of the 
state normal school, Greeley. The special 
study will aim to determine something of chil- 
dren’s ability at different ages to understand 
and deal with conditions common in their mathe- 
matical work. Children’s powers in this field 
need to be accurately determined, in order to 
readjust such work in the course of study. 

Mr. W. E. Knapp of Denver is the state 
manager for the N. E. A. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Professor Edwin Hamlin Woodruff leaves 
Stanford University to accept the professorship 
of law at Cornell, where he took a course in 
law. 

Mr. J. A. Foshay of Los Angeles and Mr. T. 
J. Kirk of Fresno are the state managers for 
the N. E. A. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Brown County Institute has developed, under 
Superintendent W. W. Shaffer, into a four- 
weeks’ summer school at Aberdeen, from June 
15 to July 10, with these instructors: Miss 
Sarah E. Griswold and Miss Ida Cassa Heffron 
of Chicago; C. A. McMurry, Normal, Illinois ; 
W.H. C. Newington, West Rupert, Vt.; David 
Griffith, Aberdeen. Superintendent C. B, Gil- 
bert of St. Paul will deliver two lectures. 


OREGON. 


Arbor day was celebrated, as per legislative 
requirement, on Friday, April 10. The statute 
reads as follows: ‘‘In order that the children 
in our public schools shall assist in the work of 
adorning the school grounds with trees, and to 
stimulate the minds of children towards the 
benefits of preservation and perpetuation of our 
forests and the growing of timber, it shall be 
the duty of the authorities in every public 
school district in the state to assemble the 
pupils in their charge on the above day, in the 
school building or elsewhere, as they may deem 
proper, and to provide for and conduct, under 
the general supervision of city superintendents, 
county superintendents, teachers, and directors, 
or other school authorities having the general 
charge and oversight of the public schools in 
each city or district, to have and hold such 
exercises as shall tend to encourage the plant- 
ing, protection, and preservation of trees and 
shrubs, and an acquaintance with the best 
methods to be adopted to accomplish such 
results.” State Superintendent G. M. Irwin 
made unusual effort to have the celebration a 
uniform success. 

Mr. G. H. Akerman of Portland is the state 
manager of the N. E. A. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The April number of the Review of Reviews 
has a portrait of General Maximo Gomez as a 
frontispiece. The Progress of the World de- 
partment contains the usual survey of the 
doings of the world on the great questions that 
crowd upon the several nations. There are 
furnished portraits of Lord Grey, King Menelek, 
Emperor and Empress of Abyssinia, Marquis di 
Rudini, General Baratieri, Prince Ferdinand, 
Prince Boris, Emperor Francis Joseph, John 
Dillon, M. P., Justin McCarthy, Sir Joseph 
Pollock, S. Mallet-Prevost, Senator Hale, John 
Sherman, Mr. Halstead embarking for Cuba, 
Sefior Canovas del Castillo, Mr. Hannis Taylor, 
Hon. John B. Thacher, Senator James R. Gar- 
field, Sir John Millais (the new president of the 
Royal Academy ),the late Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Commissioner Eva Booth, and Commander and 
Mrs. Booth-Tucker, a map of Abyssinia, and 
pictures illustrating recent African campaigns. 
The Record Current Events and Current History 
of Caricature are full and complete, as usual. 
The leading paper is ‘Our Cuban Neighbors 
and Their Struggle for Liberty,” by Murat 
Halstead, with many portraits of Cuban heroes. 
Albert Shaw, the editor, furnishes a sketch of 
Murat Halstead, with portraits of Halstead and 
his four sons. Dr. Grace Kimball sketches 
‘¢An American Heroine in the Heart of Arme- 
nia.” ‘*An English Response to the Appeal for 
International Arbitration” follows. Fred M. 
Hopkins answers the question: ‘‘Shall We Re- 
serve the Poe Cottage at Fordham ?” Leading 
articles of the month, reviews, etc., conclude a 
good number. Price, $2.50a year; single copy, 
25 cents. New York. 


— In the general interest of its subjects and 
the masterly manner of their treatment, the 
Chautauquan for April challenges comparison 
with any issue. The following table of con- 
tents shows the wide diversity of subjects: 
‘Footprints of Washington,” by H. H. Ragan; 
“The Tariff in Legislation,” by Professor 
James Albert Woodburn, Ph. D.; ‘‘ The Air 
We Breathe,’ by Sydney A. Dunham, M. D.; 
‘¢ The Biglow Papers,’’ by Professor J. H. Gil- 
more, Ph.D.; ‘* Political Party Machinery in 
the United States,’”’ by Professor Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, Ph. D.; ‘‘ Sunday Readings,” selected 
by Bishop Vincent; ‘‘ A Romance of the Stars,” 
by Mary Proctor; ‘‘ The Protection of Italian 
Emigrants in America,’’ by Luigi Bodio; ‘*‘ The 
New Olympic Games,” by Professor William 
A. Elliott, M. A.; ‘*The Principles Which 
Underlie the Cooking of Food,” by Professor 
Thomas Grant Allen, M.A.; ‘‘ Military Bands 
of Europe,” by S. Parkes Cadman; ‘ The 
New Photography,” by Charles Barnard; ‘‘ The 
Sultan of Turkey,” by Edward F. Hay; ‘‘ Beck- 
onings,” a poem, by Clinton Scollard; ‘‘ Coép- 
eration Among Birds,” by Colette Smiley; 
‘* Large or Small Dinner Parties ?” by G. von 
Beaulieu; ‘‘ Easter Day” and ‘‘ Work as a 
Dissipation,’”’ editorials. The popular depart- 
ment of Current History and Opinion deals with 
many topics of primal interest, and is, as usual, 
fully illustrated. 


— The frontispiece of the April issue of the 
Bostonian is a portrait of the late Governor 
Frederic Thomas Greenhalge of Massachusetts, 
accompanied by an able tribute to the governor 
and the man. The leading article is the second 


paper on ‘‘ Our Coast Defence,” by Lieutenant 
James A. Frye. Lieutenant Frye has, for 
many years, made a painstaking and exhaustive 
study of the situation. Another timely contri- 
bution is one entitled ‘“* Dr. Nansen’s Voyage to 
the North Pole,” by John Murdoch, late natu- 
ralist and observer of the United States polar 
expedition to Alaska. A sketch of the “ United 
States Life Saving Service,” by Rose P. New- 
comb, a woman closely connected with the 
work, forms an additional article of current 
note. Still another extremely readable account 
is the one under the head of ** Vested Choirs.” 
by Rev. Albert E. George. This narrative is pro- 
fusely illustrated with photographs. A charm- 
ing second chapter of Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods’ 
story, entitled ‘‘An Old Puritan Chair,” goes to 
complete a number that is as noteworthy as any 
the Bostonian has yet presented. Bosten: The 
Bostonian Publishing Company. Price, 10 


cents. 


label. 


need. 


PN Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 
powder, pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 4° GC, 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
and body. 


ox-brain and wheat-germ; the formula is on each 


TONIC. 


It contains the phosphoid element of the 


During the past thirty years it has restored 


strength and vigor to thousands of overworked 

brain-wearied men and women. 

as well as a curative of ment 

It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


It is a preventive, 
al or nervous exhaustion. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 
—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 


DIRECTIONS 


for using 
CREAM BALM. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos. 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Usethree times u uy, 
after meals preferred, 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


%, 


ELY’S CREAM BALM 
opens and cleanses the Na- 
sal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Re- 
COLD ly H E AD stores the senses of Taste 

and Smell. The Balm js 
quickly absorbed, and gives relief at once. 

Price 50 cents, at Fe or by mail. 

Al ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New Vort 


— Current History, fourth quarter, 1895, 
completing the fifth annual volume of this 
admirably helpful and convenient work, has 
been issued. A _ thirty-eight-page, double col- 
umn, detailed index for the 1895 volume, of 
1,020 pages, accompanies the 246 pages of read- 
ing matter in the present number. Each issue 
is abundantly illustrated. A few of the chief 
topics treated are: ‘*The Venezuelan (ues- 
tion,” ‘+ Ottoman Crisis,” Armenian Question,” 
‘¢ Political and Commercial Adjustments in the 
Far East,” ‘‘ Financial and Political Situation 
in the United States,” ‘* Cuban Revolt,” * Trans- 
vaal Crisis,’ ‘‘ Work of Congress,’’ ‘ Atlanta 
Fair,” ‘‘ Manitoba School Issue,” European 
Politics,” ‘* Progress in Science, Art, Litera- 
ture, Music, and Drama,” ‘‘ Proceedings of Re- 
ligious Conventions,” ‘*‘ Biographical Sketches 
of the Prominent Dead,” including Eugene 
Field (frontispiece), Rev. Dr. Smith (author of 
‘* America”), ex-Senator Thurman of Ohio, 
Alexandre Dumas, ete. Buffalo, N. Y.: Gar- 
retson, Cox, & Co. Price, $1.50 a year; annual 
volumes, $2.00 to $2.50, according to binding; 
specimen pages and circulars free. 


—The April number of the Eelectic Magazine 
of Foreign Literature has nineteen articles, 
chosen from the best periodicals of the old 
world. Among the many timely subjects con- 
sidered are: ‘‘The Advantage of Fiction”; ‘‘The 


Way to the North Pole”; ‘‘ Pastime and Busi- 
ness”; ‘*Recent Science’; ‘* The Enduring 
Characteristics of Macaulay”; and ‘‘ George 
Eliot Revisited.” ‘The variety and solid merit 
of these selections commend this magazine to 
all thoughtful readers who would be posted in 
regard to European thought. Price, $5.00 a 
year; single number, 45 cents. ‘New York: 144 
Eighth street. E.R. Pelton, publisher. 


—The all-engrossing topic of the ‘‘ Réntgen 
Rays” is discussed in the Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute by a long list of eminent men, who 
have made a study of the theme, among whom 


are: Edwin J. Houston, Ph.D., A. E. Kennelly, 
Professor A. E. Dolbear, Professor Elihu 
Thompson, Dr. Joseph W. Richards, Professor 
M. B. Snyder, ete. Pedro G. Salom discusses 
** Automobile Vehicles,” which are, in the near 
future, to come into use. ‘*The Evolution of 
the Storage Battery” was the topic considered 
in the electrical section of the institute. The 
proceedings of the stated meeting in March are 
given. Price, $5.00 a year; single number, 50 
cents. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Pansy for April; terms, $1.00 a_ year. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

The Werner Magazine for April; terms, $2.00 4 
year. New York: Edgar 8. Werner. 

The Chautauquan for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

The National Geographic Magazine for April; 
terins, $2.50a year. Washington. . 
_The Quiver for April; terms, $1.50 a year. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Progress of the World for April; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York. 

The Catholic Reading Circle Review for April; 
terms, $2.00a year. New York city. 

The Sanitarian for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine for April; ters, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Comply. 

American Kitchen Magazine for April; terms, 
$1.00 a year. Boston: 485 Tremont street. 


“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


Congress will not adjourn until May 15th, 
and everyone should seize the opportunity of 
visiting Washington before that time. “ Royal 
Blue Line” personally conducted parties leave 
Boston on April 15th and May 6th. The rate 
of $23 covers hotel accommodations and every 
expense. Stop-over privileges. For illustrated 
itinerary address A. J. Simmons, New England 
Agent, 211 Washington street, Boston. 


Tue Journat or Epvcation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
a large majority of its subscribers, it is 5°" 
regularly until definitely ordered to be disco” 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiratio® 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send Tr 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, oF 
registered letter to the publishers, New Ex* 
LAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Some New Books. 


Author 
The Brownings for the Young........................ Kenyon Ed Publisher. Price. 
Dic Kotani, Maynard terri 
Le Chien de Brisquet, and Other rina E. L. Kellogg & Co., ‘15 
La Tache ealy ad.}. American ‘ook Co., N. Y. 
‘Iisworth’s New Reversible Copy Books (Vertic tealy. ‘ ‘ 35 
American History Leaflets (Nos. 22, 24, 25)... Ellsworth. Werner Co., Akron, O. — 
Readings from the Bible Bo & Co., N. 10 
Four-Handed Miller ‘ 225 
The Feasts Of > ‘ “ 
Domestic Animals (Game).............. (Ed.J. The Merriam Company, N.Y 1.25 
Common Birds ow Century Educat 1 Co., N.Y. — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Ames & Rotinson Co., 202 Broadway, New 
York City, the fine art designers and engravers, 
issue a line of diplomas that are sure to attract 
the attention of principals in grammar schools, 
high schools, academies, and educational insti- 
tutions of all kinds. The Journat has com- 
mended these highly in past years, and has been 
the means of introducing them to many school- 
men, who testified to their gratification. Hence 
we renew our commendation of their beautiful 
and artistic works of designer and engraver, and 
express our delight that such work can be fur- 
nished at the prices named. We readily under- 
stand that the publishers take no risk in guaran- 
teeing such work as this, which is first-class, 
both in taste and execution. Special designs 
for any institution, showing building, coat of 
: ; arms, crest, or other appropriate vignettes, are 

If COSTS LITTLE AND DOES MUCH. offered at prices which, for the class of work, 

Remark, when you attend a play or concert, | are phenomenally low. Nothing more attractive 
how many people disturb the performance by} than these diplomas has been recently offered 
coughing. One man begins and the cough seems | to American schools. ' 
to be contagious. The interruption is a great 
nuisance, and there is no need of it, for anyone 
may cure a cough with the Pineola Balsam,| @#@®®@OOOOOBOOOOS888OOP 
which costs twenty-five cents. It soothes the At the End of Your Journey you will find 
inflammation in the throat and loosens the ia great convenience to g0 right over to 
mucus which clogs the. air passages. A few P’ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


doses of Ely’s Pineola Balgam stop a cough and| * Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d S8ts.. 

heal a sore throat. Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


BY THESE SIGNS. 


By the gallinacean chatter, 
By the slugging of the batter, 
By the headwear that the hatter 
Doth on exhibition bring ; 
By the robin’s songful mating, 
Eke the bluebird’s téte-d-téteing, 
And the carpet’s flagellating, 
I conjecture this is spring. 


By the furniture they’re hauling, 
By the ragman’s caterwauling, 
By the solos so appalling 

That the venders daily sing;, 
By the sopping and the mopping 
And the general overslopping 
In the domicile outcropping, 

I am certain it is spring. 


—Boston Courier. 


— ‘Doctor, will Mr. Montmorency have a 
slow convalescence? ” 

‘Yes, nurse, I think so. You see he has been 
very sick, and there is a serious complication— 
he is extremely wealthy.”—Chicago Record. 


Mrs. Wrnstow’s “ Sooruinc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 

— Mrs. O’ Toole—‘ Ownly think, Mrs. Mulli- 
gan, thot baby ov Mrs. Finnigan’s fell the whole Wanted, part pp bt mtg man Lay soliciting 
of foive stories, an’ wusn’t hurt a bit.” for 

Mrs. Mulligan — ‘‘ Poor woman? an’ she wid | £0F particulars. ] ’ 
sivin ov tan support! ruth. furnish all free of cost. Address 


Apply to 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


STATEMENT OF POLICIES 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


No. 14,620, issued March, 1860; age, 25; amount, $2,000 ; annual premium, $40.80. 
ORDINARY LIFE PLAN. 
Total Thirty-seven full premiums. %1,509.60 
The CASH VALUE of the policy is $889.34, or #60.49 more than the actual outlay, 
the cost for 37 years’ insurance of $2,000 a minus quantity, or less than nothing. 
Extension Value, 13 years and 40 days ; making in all over 5) years of insurance at an average cost 
per annum of only #8.27 for each $1,000. Paid-up value, $1,406. 


making 


No. 68,565, issued March, 1871; age, 35; amount, $10,000; annual premium, $522.80. 
TEN-PAYMENT LIFE PLAN. 


Total Ten full premiums 


or %2,385.60 more than the actual outlay; or 
ce for #10,000, The net cost will continue to 
and the cash value of the policy will 


The Cash Value of the policy is $5,469.99, 
$177 for each $100 paid, besides 25 years’ insuran ; 
be reduced by the annual cash dividends declared on the policy, 
increase yearly, 


PAID-UP VALUES are GUARANTEED and endorsed upon 


ay 
nnual CASH, LOAN, EXTENSION, and al premium. 


every policy issued by Tur MuTUAL BENEFIT, after payment of the second annu 


SPECIMEN POLICIES and any desired information furnished by 


HEDGES & HODGES, State Agents, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AY to both parties is as important in school engagements as in any other; yet always 
teachers at dons at this time of the year we receive a great ay urgent appeals to furnish $500 
sane ok Bi Ja year. We tried that once.” When East Syracuse founded its graded school it used to 
“We 2 ° or teachers. It began with fairly good salaries; but one day the president came in and said: 
will hog Meaty of teacher ; but we are poor this year. Give usa $400 teacher for $380, and next year she 
0 ge he ful $400." We happened to have an and we advised her, rather reluctantly, to take 
Jswego graduate, well qualified and disengaged, the $380. She was so good a teacher that next 
year they thou sht $380 was enough to pay all their new teachers, and they began to inquire what they could 
do for $360. We had done the school there, and all the teachers there, a real harm in giving them, in this 
one case, too much for the money. So we have learned to insist on fair Yay to both parties —as good a 


teacher as the money will get for the school; as much salary as she can OTH PARTIES 


rightly command for the teacher 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE 
. ASSOCI ATIO 404 The Auditorium Building 


- - CHICAGO - - 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


For Western Postttons 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, M ° 
OSTON 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 
Introduces to Colleges, 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
and FO R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


Free Registration. 


(Support solely from commissions. ) 


THE FISK AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 25 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren S8t., Chicago. 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. {eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


BEACON 


(GF 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli. 
Pp. I, MERRILL, Mgr. | 


cations from school officials. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . - + One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


irable positions. Evidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
Names competent made Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ee eS ee ! Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent ‘Trrespondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


Facilities 
unsurpassed, 


7th year. 


Business done in 
all the States. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


last year. L. B. LANDIS, Proprietor. 


Teachers wanted for next session. 
(8th year ) 
MARSHALL, TEXAS. 


Texas 
School Agency. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency| TRACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, 
Musicians, of both for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended and renting property. 
T for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and Established ‘'E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NV. 


EW YORK CITY. 
isburg, Pa. 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
American Teachers’ Bureau, pyrene TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted. } (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


45 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLITI.—No. 17. 


J. B. Lippincott Co 
Special 


mpany 


Spring Announcement. 


A NEW ISSUE 


OF 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia 


AT A POPULAR PRICE. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles ; illustrated by 
more than 3,500 engravings; over 11,000,000 words, and 17,560 
columns of reading matter. . 


Rewritten and Enlarged by American an 
upon the most recent Censu 
made up 


d English Editors. International in Character. 
s Returns, and Corrections and Additions 
to the day of printing. 


The New Popular Edition. 


In 10 volumes. Imperial Octavo. 


Cloth binding, $20.00, net; Half leather binding, $25.00, net. 


Based 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in use as a book of reference wherever the 
English language is known. The first edition of this great work was completed in 
1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and revision was con- 
tinued from year to year, thus bringing the information down to the latest possible date. 


But this process of revising and 


articles called for an entirely different treatment. 


altering could not be carried on indefinitely. 


Many 
New subjects of interest demanded 


admittance; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given them twenty-five 


years ago. 


The publishers, therefore, have set up and electrotyped the work afresh for this new 
edition, in the preparation of which every line of the previous edition has been scrutinized, 
and the articles rewritten partially or entire, while new articles have been prepared to em- 


brace all new subjects required by the 


This edition is consequently a new Encyclopedia, comprising the latest information in’) ENGrisn 
the whole range of human knowledge, and it is offered to the public at a reduction of, 


progress of knowledge. 


one-third from the price of any previous edition. 
Furthermore, we have withdrawn our former trade edition from the market. 


Specimen pages sent free on appl 


ication to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPIN 


715 and 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


COTT COMPANY, 


S/LVER BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
31K, (7th St. 


CHICACO 


262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


Summer School of 
Manual Craining 


ciples of manual training. 


wor 


oe 


Equipment unsurpassed. 
CHARLES A. BENNETT, Teachers College, Morningside Heights, New York City. 


July 6th August 8th 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York. 


Manual training for elementary schools, wood-joinery, 
od-carving, freehand drawing, mechanical drawing, 
od-turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- 
For circular, address 


* 
a 
4 
* 
« 


IPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, Etc. 


7 


you 
WANT 
SPECIMENS 
MENTION 


N. E. JOURNAL 


Be Wise To-day. 


of the highest grade furnished at a moderate cost to 
w Any Kind of School .* whether One or a 
/ Thousand be required. 
Our goods have a national reputation for being  « 
or Epveat1ox“Toll us: (1) How Many; (2) Kind of School, 


No shoddy type-effects! .« 


Ames & Rollinson Co., New York. 


The 
New Horseless 
Carriage 


new horseless carriage —the power 
in something else. 
wagon, which draws so hard, and get a 


itself. It will be better for your pupils 
For further particulars address 


WILLIAMS 


New England Depository, 
Boston School Supply Co., Boston. 


Williams & Rogers’ Bookkeeping Text- Books have been compared to the 


keeping Text- Books have been compared to the lumber wagon 


Teachers, don’t be a draft horse any longer. 


Publishers of Educational Motors, 


The 
Qld Lumber 
Wagon 


Some other Book- 
the power is 


is in the carriage. 


Trade that ancient lumber 
modern horseless carriage, which runs 
and easier for you. 


& ROGERS, 


Rochester, N. Y., and Chicago, Ul. 


GOOD 


Publishers. 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


SPANISH ) In 20 Lessons; each, $1.50. 


FRENCH 
14th and 9th Editions. 


Spanish only, with English vocabulary.. 50 
| El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English.. —— 
Spanish with English vocabulary................. 40 
| Despues dela Lluvia. 30 ed., annotated in English....  .35 
Kl Final de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary. .75 

Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs..... AO 


Modelos Para Cartas. 13th ed., Sp. and Engl.......... 15 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


(eow]) 45 W. 32d St., NEW YORK. 


KOEHLER & CO. FORBIGN BOOKS 


| 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) | 


Boston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to) 
periodicals. 


Catalogues on application. 

MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 

43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, | 

—- PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course iv Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. | 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. 1. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, | 

14 Ashburton P1l., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. | 


WIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, | 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. | 


Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. | 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


one-half the usual 


pages. 


Systematic Collections 
RELIEF MAPS. 


Lantern Slides, Charts, «c. 


Washington School Collections 


Wiinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 

price. 40 Minerals ia good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
with text-book of 60 


or $3.50. Each collection accompani 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 

of the thousands of Drill 

Examples, makes the pu- 

pils quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH IL. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


REWARD & GIFT. .CARDS 


Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
Flowers, Fruits, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls. Easels, Panels, Vases, Ships, Birds, Animals, 


©) Teachers © 


Z 


) Students € 


©) Request your local bookseller to send (é \ 
\<¥Y for our new catalogue of school books \ - 
all publishers. = 

‘Then when you ask him the price of any 
Y school book he can tell you, as this cata- \ 
logue is complete 


))))}) 


( 


/ 
(©) ©)) 
If vou wish a catalogue for your- NS 
self, too, write to us direct 
(©) E 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 


(©) 4 Cooper Institute New York City (© )) 


BBY BZ 


Barnes’ Steel Pens. 


THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. 
(Two trade-marks.) 


Barnes’ National Pens. 


5 Styles. By the best American workmen. 


P. D. & S. Pens. 


9 Styles. Date of Trade Mark,” 1855, 
the most skillful English workmen, 


by 


For sale by Stationers. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Makers, New York. 


Samples 10 cts. 


The Californian Publishing House, 


THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 


OFFER YOU: 
Patriotic Quotations (200 authors represented), 2 
1,000 Examination Questions, compiled from 
Cal. Examining Boards, . Be, 
Western History Stories retold by Harr Wagner, 50. 
The Western Journal of Edueation, edited by 
Harr Wagner; 3 mos. on trial for 2 2M 
Special agents for Eastern Publishers. 
THE WHITAKER & RAY CO., 
(Successors to the Bancroft Co.), 
4t—[m] 723 Market St., San Francisco 


5 Cents a Copy. 50 Cents a Year. 


The Cambridge Magazine. 


64 pages. Mllustrated. 


THE ONLY HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY MAG AZIN/ 
AT THE PRICE, 


eow G12 17th St., N. W., Washington D.C. Juveniles, Landscape, Marine and Water Scenes, etc. Contributors: President C. W. Exvior, Professors 
Prices for 12 cards; size 3x44 inches 8c; 34%x5'4 12ce; | CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, FRANCIS G. PEABODY, Hat 
Pretty Chromo Bowacd are |vard University ; Miss MARGanr! 
DELAND, MARY E. WILKINS, SARAH ORNE JEWET!, 
Horace Mann FOR SALE, Samples Sent Free to Teachers THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
, Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frost +4 Cont, Commission Subscriptions 
e A MILITARY ACADEMY located in a ikeiFringed pated, that is, 20 cents to the agent for each subseribet 
beautiful city in the Central States. i < fend Teachers’ Books, Plays, Speakers, Write at once for territory and agent’s book. 
ecitations, Di a ertain- > ‘AVINE > 
Educator. In successful operation for over five mente, Tableaux, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, | THE CA wer MAGAZINE COMPANY, 
i ading, Merit, Credit, t i "AMBR iE, ASS 
B Its loc ation is favorable to the Cards, School ‘Aids, ‘Heoporta, Diplomas, SEARS. 
y building up of a large and prosperous All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 
WINSHIP. A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. | Sel/- Treatments 
property for sale and il Written by the Metaphysician, 
Price, Terms satisfactory, . we F [ A 8 | For School use as re- Mis. EMMA Curtis HOPKINS, 
50 cents. : j Y quired by State Law. for stimulating the mental fac 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. CO., WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, t Address, ulties. Price, one dollar and 
on — 3 Successors to OAK HALL CO. four cents. Address the compiler, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 3 Somerset St., B we 
rate ae Boston. |G W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass.| i. A. MARTIN, 72 Auditorium, Chicago, III. 
Minerais t 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
and Skins 
Fossils 
Casts of Fossils, a ee 
Geological) MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | 
Relief Maps, natomical Models, 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 


Invertebrates. 
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